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THE LATE ELECTION. 


HE smoke of the battle is now dispersed. The 
field is clear to observe the direction which the 
fight took, and the blunders made by the vanquished, 
as well as the skill whereby victory was won. The 
returns of the election prove that the contending 
forces were about equal in number. In the aggre- 
gate the Democratic party shows a popular vote 
very nearly, if not quite, up to that of the Republi- 
cans. It is true the aggregate vote of the whole 
nation is not the vote by which a President is elected. 
But, looking at the relative strength of the parties as 
distributed among the several states, it is still clear 
that the forces on either side were very nearly equal. 
A change of ten thousand votes at the October elec- 
tions in Indiana and Pennsylvania would probably 
have secured victory to the party which is now de- 
feated. A change of thirty thousand votes, ten thou- 
sand in each of the three great states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Pennsylvania, at the October elections, would cer- 
tainly have given decisive triumph to the Democrats 
in November. It is plain, therefore, that the result 
is due to the superior skill of the Republican leaders. 
The hurrah for Grant counted for little. It was 
evident throughout the political campaign that no 
_ hearty hurrah could be got up. The efforts made early 
in the contest to start one were soon found to be in 
vain, and were abandoned. Whatever may have been 
the advantages of General Grant as a candidate, an 
enthusiastic fondness of the masses for him was not 
among them. It is true that many Democrats voted 
for Grant, but not so much because they were attracted 
to him as because they were repelled from their own 
candidates. There was no such hurrah for Grant as 
the hurrah for Jackson of forty years ago. Those of 
the Democrats who came over to Grant were drawn 
not from among the enthusiastic who make demonstra- 
tions, but from the more thoughtful and quiet classes, 
who could not accept some of the doctrines announced 
in their own party platform. 

Undoubtedly, the candidates on.either side counted 
for something in the fight. But so far as this element 
of success was concerned, it was rather the weak- 
ness of the Democratic nominee than any positive 
strength in General Grant which inclined the scale 
of victory to the Republicans. Not that Mr. Sey- 
mour was lacking in popularity ; so far from that, he 
has heretofore brought success to his party ticket in 
this state by heading it, when success otherwise was im- 
possible. Nor did he lack a wide-spread reputation for 
great ability in publicaffairs. His weakness consisted 
in two things: first, he had incurred—whether justly 
or unjustly was immaterial—the bitter hatred of the 
opposite party ; and secondly, he had persistently de- 
clared that he would not accept the nomination. The 
first made him less fit than others to draw men away 
from among the Republicans; the second made him 
weak with his own party. The Republican press 
had, for a year, insisted that his declining was a sham, 
Those of his own party who had defended his sin- 
cerity were exposed to personal mortification when his 
conduct, at the last, contradicted their well-intended 
defence. Again, what personalstrength General Grant 
had as a candidate sprang less from furor among 
the masses for a successful general than from the 
belief among the conservative portion of his own 
party that he was at heart with them, and not with 
the extremists. He thus held fast that portion of the 
Republican party which, otherwise, would have gone 
over to their opponents. 

Yet even this portion of the Republican party were 
less held fast by General Grant than they were re- 
pelled from the other side by the blunders of the Demo- 
cratic leaders. It is strange to see how completely 
these blunders in 1868 were a repetition of those of 
1864. In 1864 the Democrats put forward General 
McClellan, who, whatever his merits, had incurred 
the special dislike and bitter denunciations of the 











Republicans ; if this dislike and denunciation were 
unjust, so much the less likely was he to conciliate 
any One in the opposite ranks. None are so unfor- 
giving or so unforgetting in their hatred as those who 
have done us wrong. In 1868 the Democrats chose 
Mr. Seymour, than whom no one, in civil life, had been 
a more marked subject of partisan denunciation. In 
both cases they chose for candidates the very men 
who were most likely to excite the anger of their 
opponents and put them in the best fighting temper. 
In 1864 they placed a war candidate on a peace plat- 
form ; in 1868 they put an advocate of gold payments 
on a greenback platform. In 1864 they undertook to 
go back and discuss the propriety of the war, which 
was then a four-year-old fact. In 1868 they under- 
took to go back of the accomplished facts of recon- 
struction and negro suffrage in the South, as if they 
could puff away the only machinery of local govern- 
ment there existing with a breath. In both instances 
they put themselves upon issues already dead. In 
both cases, for the sake of getting an Eastern can- 
didate, the East accepted a repulsive platform of 
principles at the dictation of the West, leaving 
the inference that either their party at large was 
indifferent to principle or that its candidates were in- 
sincere. 

The skill of the Republican leaders is in marked 
contrast with this. Knowing that the action of the 
violent and extreme men in their ranks was repelling 
that great class of voters which permanently attaches 
itself to no party, and which can give a victory to 
either, they secured a candidate who, having said little, 
could be represented to be, like General Taylor, a Re- 
publican but not an ultra-Republican. To make his 
selection by their own party certain, the Republican 
leaders purposely allowed the states of New York and 
New Jersey to be lost by large majorities a year ago, 
so that the extreme Radicals might be frightened into 
accepting half a loaf with Gen. Grant rather than lose 
all their bread. 

The Democratic managers had a chance to counter- 
act this policy and secure to themselves more than 
half the loaf by taking up Chief-Justice Chase, who was 
with them onall live issues. But eight years of adver- 
sity had taught them nothing. To see after the elec- 
tion, as 7hke World now does, that the issues on 
which they put the contest are dead issues, is to be 
just enough behind the times to insure constant de- 
feat. The wisdom which sees only by looking back- 
ward is not sagacity. An able leader would have 
seen before the election that these issues had little 
or no vitality. 








THE CRITICAL CONDITION OF ITALY. 


ROM time to time rumors of another filibuster- 
ing expedition against the patrimony of St. Peter 
reach us from Italy, but we trust that Count Menabrea 
may have profited enough by last year’s bitter expe- 
rience to maintain a stricter watch over the frontier 
than his predecessor, Urban Ratazzi. If the Minis- 
ter-President has the welfare of his country at heart 
he will take care to repress sternly all such illegal 
schemes to hasten a solution of the Roman question, 
for none should know better than he that the new 
monarchy has long ceased to be in a condition to 
seize the Eternal City by force. This pitiful helpless- 
ness of the government is so notorious at home that 
no faction capable of looking twenty-four hours ahead 
can fail to see the danger of adding to its perplexities 
by a foreign complication. All efforts to restore 
order in Sicily have been abandoned in despair. In 
Naples the partisans of the exiled Bourbons are 
active, and plot with more boldness than at any 
previous period. In Central and Northern Italy the 
insolence of the secret political societies has attained 
a height unknown since the youth of Massimo 
d’Azeglio and the early part of Carlo Alberto’s 
reign. La Marmora’s silly attempt to arouse the 
national vanity, and to make the Prussian version 
of the Italian campaign a subject of diplomatic re- 
monstrance, has only shown anew that everything 
which Cavour’s successors in office undertake is 
almost certain to lead to disappointment and humilia- 
tion. Were we not accustomed to see systems which 
have long outlived their usefulness, and whose doom 
might almost be logically demonstrated, survive year 
after year, we should infer that the monarchy was 
near its end. A foreign policy wanting alike in 


dignity and independence; a succession of financial 
crises, each more serious than the last; universal 
dissatisfaction, apathy, lawlessness, strife, and political 
crime—such is the discouraging picture which a state 
whose birth was hailed with enthusiastic sympathy 
by Europe, and whose example awakened even Ger- 
many from her decennial torpor, now presents to the 
world. 

Ten years ago Italy boasted of a legion of patriots, 
but they have shared the fate of the legions of Xerxes 
in Byron’s Dou Fuan: 

“ He counted them at break of day, 

And when the sun set where were they?” 
The only difference between these two cases is that 
the patriots of Italy were destroyed not by the Greeks 
of Themistocles, but by their own countrymen. When 
the peninsula was still divided into seven, or rather 
into nine, states, its people were overflowing with 
mutual praise and admiration. But the “minuit pre- 
sentia famen” was destined to receive there a striking 
illustration. With the consolidation of the nation the 
nimbus which had surrounded the different provincial 
celebrities paled. Change of scene may have had its 
share in making men and things appear in an altered 
light; but the “perdere la bussola,” as the Italians 
quaintly express it, is the result of that absorbing 
political rivalry and jealousy which delights in destroy- 
ing reputations. With very few exceptions, the pa- 
triots of Italy have therefore incurred the fate of their 
public funds and currency—they have fallen below 
par. 

Another serious misfortune is that conspiracies, the 
hereditary curse of the peninsula, should flourish 
again so luxuriantly under the new rvégime.: In the 
Romagna, in the Neapolitan territory, in Sicily, they 
cover entire districts as with a network. Though 
differing, often directly antagonistic in their objects, 
they are yet invariably hostile to the existing govern- 
ment, which they oppose and baffle at every turn— 
openly and secretly, in speech and in print, and not 
unfrequently with the assassin’s dagger. Some of 
these secret associations are the pioneers of the new 
socialistic revolution; others are the sappers and 
miners of the counter revolution, designed to re- 
store the deposed dynasties and the old order of 
things. But whatever their aims may be, both 
co-operate none the less cordially in undermining 
the ground beneath the monarchy in every di- 
rection. Like an army of modern Guy Fawkeses, they 
store up combustible material, which is to be fired at 
the first favorable moment, and which is to give the 
signal for a general conflagration. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the Italian authorities possess suffi- 
cient energy to*subdue the flames of such a conflagra- 
tion. Even were it certain that a majority of the na- 
tion are still as much attached to the monarchy as 
they were eight years ago, it cannot be disguised that 
neither the present rulers nor any of their predeces- 
sors, since Cavour’s time, enjoy the public confidence. 
On the contrary, the opinion that they are utterly in- 
competent and untrustworthy is almost universal. 
Such are the fruits of not quite a decade’s maladmin- 
istration. When the new kingdom was proclaimed, 
no people could have displayed a more generous, 
tractable, law-abiding spirit; could have been more 
patriotic and self-denying than these same Italians. 
Honest and competent hands might have made almost 
what they liked out of such material. But profes- 
sional politicians and selfish demagogues proved the 
bane of the state. Two sets of men, each as ambi- 
tious and incapable as the other, who preferred the 
good of party to the good of country, have contin- 
ually rotated in office. In any other state these place- 
men would have been set aside and superseded by 
homines novi ; but in Italy they were suffered tomonop- 
olize power until the country become what she now 
is. Constitutional government has thus gradually 
fallen into such disrepute with the public that it would 
not be surprising if, in case of a rising of the two ex- 
tremes—the republican and the legitimist—the masses 
would desert it ina body. Under truly liberal insti- 
tutions, like those which Italy now possesses, the 
maxim that the people are the architects of their 
own fortunes applies with the same force as in 
|a republic, and this shows how greatly the na- 
|tion must have degenerated since its union. A 
| sad proof of the popular demoralization is the cir- 
cumstance that the Rompitolli find their numhers 
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daily increase. Encouraged by these accessions 

to their ranks, they have grown so confident of their 

strength that they make no longer any secret of their | 
subversive designs. Thus, for instance, a secret so- 

ciety in Milan, which styles itself the “ Republican Al- 

liance,” invites the population of the peninsula to pre- 

pare for the impending catastrophe in a manifesto 

which closes as follows : “Those who desire to know 

who it is that address them to-day may come to the first 

barricade erected in the streets of Milan, and they will 

find us there, musket in hand, at the post of honor.” 

Without attaching undue importance to the appeals of 
these agitators, it must be borne in mind that the state 

of affairs is nowhere so critical as in Lombardy, and 

that its capital is the famous city of “the five days.” 

Barricades and street fighting there would be followed 
by barricades and street fighting in Naples, Genoa, 

Turin, and all the larger cities. Whether those who 
depend on the fidelity of the army in such an event are 
justified in their confidence, remains still to be ascer- 
tained. Caveant consules. 

The public press is a faithful reflex of the spirit of 
anarchy and faction which reigns in the land. While 
the organs of the Consorteria and those of the Perma- 
nentes are fighting their old quarrel, the less reputable 
portion of the press fairly hails proclamations, mani- 
festoes, and libels—partly in the republican and partly 
in the Bourbon interest. The latter attacks Piedmont, 
the Piedmontese, and the house of Savoy, and advo- 
cates the restoration of Francis II. to the throne of 
his ancestors. The former, which is the more danger- 
ous and able, greatly increases the general dissatisfac- 
tion by comparisons between the promises and the per- 
formances of the monarchy, and thus shakes more 
and more the already tottering system. 








THE UNSATISFIED VICTORS. 
OME of the Republican papers, rather ungra- 
ciously as it seems on first sight to us, take um- 
brage at a certain tone of cheerfulness with which the 
leading press of the opposition have accepted Gen- 
eral Grant’s election. If Democratic journals breathed 
hoarse alarm and muttered disaffection, we have a 
right to suppose that Republican writers would speed- 
ily charge them with still hankering after rebellion, 
and would launch forth a thousand threats of shackles 
znd suppression. But since the Democrats not only 
smile when they were expected to frown, but even, many 
of them, cry amen when they were expected to roar 
anathema, their adversaries are dissatisfied. Surely 
these latter gentlemen are very hard to please. They 
have things now King, Cawdor, Glamis, all even as 
the weird sisters of Radicalism had promised ; and 
yet they are not happy, for no better apparent reason 
than that their vanquished foes are themselves not 
discontented. It is a curious circumstance, too, that, 
while looking on with gloomy brow and truculent air 
at the buoyant spirits of the Democracy under defeat, 
the Radical organs are filled with earnest protestations 
and assurances of the extreme radicalism of the Presi- 
dent elect, and of the joyful prospects that open to 
the favored faction as a consequence of General 
Grant’s faithful adhesion. Now, if these organs are 
so delightfully confident of their future—a future 
which is to combine everything that is prosperous for 
the country at large with a perfect little elysium for 
the rejoicers themselves—we fail at the first glance to 
see why they should begrudge the prostrate Democ- 
racy the slender privilege of being, or pretending to 
be, contented. Since General Grant is all that the 
Radical fancy painted him ; since he is lovely and all 
but divine ; since Mr. Greeley, Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
and Mr. Theodore Tilton are to rule the roast and 
have everything their own way, why, in the name of 
Christian patience and charity, are the poor Democrats 
to be abused for meekly acquiescing ? 
! Is it really true that the instincts of the Radicals, 
like those of most revolutionary parties, lead them to 
see that a goodly measure of bitterness and violence 
on the part of opponents is essential to the cohesion 
and vitality of their own organization? Are the 
fiendish transactions of the “ Ku-Klux,” the slaughter 
of evangelical negroes, the boding vaunts of Southern 


their path of true salvation lies. The Radical fire 
needs fuel, and so long as this is abundantly supplied 
the flames will rush on with the swiftness and fury of 
the hurricane; but when the ground is properly 
cleared in advance and the consuming element finds 
naught on arriving to sustain its strength, the con- 
flagration must needs die out. Here, then, is the 
possible explanation of Republican displeasure, the 
reason why a triumphant party, even in the hour 
of victory, seems to crave rather to see its foe 
writhing in pain than accepting the result with cheerful 
fortitude. 

Yet perhaps this is not all; and perhaps we do too 
little justice to the clear-sightedness of one party, and 
too much to the equanimity of the other. Few of us 
can well forget that the Radicals wanted. General 
Grant very much more than General Grant wanted 
them; and he, at least, is unlikely to be of the number. 
Such things always tell, their cost always has to be 
paid sooner or later. An uneasy conviction that the 
successful candidate well knows, and silently broods 
over, the fact that he, for the nonce, saved the Radicals, 
and not the Radicals him, is spreading through the 
minds of that faction all over the country. Sucha 
recollection is brimful of meaning. It means that in 
the balance of obligation the scale is top-sided. It 


General Grant, and not his to theirs. Under these 
circumstances it would no doubt be vastly agreeable 
to these gentlemen if the Democrats were to chafe 
and rage and threaten outbreaks, and foment sedition. 


constitutionalists of every section of the United States, 


of dismay, and of vituperation upon this score have 


to a conclusive test. 








PAYMENT IN GREENBACKS. 
4 late election seems to have extinguished the 


openly rejects it. 


pressible Butler alone can raise a voice in its favor. 


power, its leaders had gathered from adversity no 





Bobadils, positively indispensable to the vigor and 
longevity of an extreme and sectional party? If so, 
we see, and perhaps we may hope that our friends in 
the South are at last beginning to see, which way 


have a right to be satisfied with just the sort of Re-| ¢¢ 
publican that General Grant is, Murmurs of alarm, 


already floated to our ears; and by-and-by we anti- 
cipate that they will be stunned by an outcry such as | of the forest.” 
will subject the trustworthiness of the preceding theory | moments by an unlettered savage, is not inapplicable 


doctrine that our public bonds are payable in 
greenbacks. Zhe World, which, as a party paper, was 
forced, during the canvass, to defend the doctrine, now | ing the First Empire, that the Donna del Lago was 
The Democratic party, having | played before Francis of Austria and Alexander of 
tried it and found it not a winning card, will probably | Russia, that Byron and Shelley were present at the 
not play it again. Mr. Pendleton, its originator, is | first representations of Eduardo e Cristina, that the 
unlikely to be prominent in public affairs. The short-| immortal Bardéere was produced within a year of the 
sighted selfishness of his friends, in the late Demo- battle of Waterloo, and ag the iat dint greatest a 
cratic Convention, will not easily be forgiven by his aly Soekhen Sins pectoemnes in Farle Jen gorrcams Se Wp 
party. Whether the eccentric General Butler will con- 
tinue to ride this question as his hobby remains to be 
seen. He will no longer have the vigorous Thad. Ste- 
vens to hold him upin the saddle. Mr. Senator Sher- 
man advocated the doctrine when lately canvassing | of Verdi—has arisen, has changed the whole manner 
the Western States. But the atmosphere of the Westis | of Italian singing, and has, we hope, nearly passed 
one thing and the atmosphere of Washington another. | away also, it may well appear wonderful to us that 
The incoming administration will certainly be against | Rossini should have lived till now. 
the doctrine, for General Grant owes both his nomina- 
tionand his election, in a large degree, to the bond-hold-| #5 his affluence of conception. 
ing classes. The politic chairman of the Senate’s dance of his fertile imagination he pours forth theme 
finance committee will desire to stand well with thead- oir een, Setody per melody, Winn mine i 
ministration. Of the four prominent supporters of 
this doctrine, Thad. Stevens is dead, Mr. Pendleton 
silenced, and Senator Sherman muzzled. The irre- 


That the Democratic party should have committed 


itself deliberately to so short-lived a theory is only | aim is beauty, his sole object to delight, his sole re- 
proof that, for the eight years they had been out of| source the unceasing play of his own brilliant fancy 


payment in coin in both cases, there being in exis- 
,tence at the time the contracts were made other 
lawful money than coin. A still stronger inference 
springs from the fact that the five-twenty bonds them- 
selves provide explicitly for payments of their inter- 
est in coin, but of their principal in lawful money. It 
can be fairly said that in these facts is to be found 
full notice to the creditor. 

Nevertheless, it is useless to examine this doctrine 
as a legal question to be discussed before courts, for 
there are no courts which have jurisdiction. The 
debtor in this case—the government—has it in its 
power to do what it will. It is a practical question of 
good faith and of good economy. Even if it were 
good faith, it would be bad economy to issue more 
greenbacks wherewith to pay the bonds, for the issue 
of irredeemable paper money is acknowledged, on all 
hands, to be one form of levying taxes from the peo- 
ple. It is a severe and far-reaching method of tax- 
ation. We shall pay no more in being taxed to pay 
the interest in gold than in being taxed by means of 
depreciating the money we use. Good faith it cannot 
be for a debtor to force his creditor to give up an 
obligation bearing interest in exchange for an obliga- 
tion of the same debtor bearing no interest. No ar- 
gument to show that these greenbacks are lawful 


means that Radical wishes must bend to those of| money of the country can disprove the fact that they 


are still mere promises to pay. If no more green- 
backs are to be issued, then the question is a purely 
speculative one and disappears as a practical one ; for, 
without a new issue, the government will not have 


Yet, unless we are gravely mistaken, they will do noth-| surplus greenbacks wherewith to pay the principal of 
ing of the kind. They have the very best of reasons | the bonds for many years to come. 

in the intrinsic force of the situation for doing nothing 
of thekind. For, if our view is correct, they have only | buried so deep by the late election that not even 
to wait for the pear to ripen, and it will be at their feet} General Butler can steal its carcase from the grave 
without the need of their raising a finger. We think | and puff into it anew the breath of life. 

the South, and the true liberals and nationalists and 


This theory of paying our bonds in greenbacks is 








GIOACCHINO ROSSINI. 


ND when you return to our people they will 
say, ‘ Where is Push-ma-ta-ha ? and you will 
say, ‘He is no more ;’ and the tidings will sound to 
their ears like the fall of a mighty tree in the stillness 
This fine image, uttered in his dying 


to the feelings of those who, having derived the chief 
solace of their lives from music, have just heard of the 
death of Rossini; the event, indeed, is impressive to 
others beside musicians, for he was the very last of 
those great and famous men who shed a light, now 
slowly fading, over the earlier years of this century. 
When we consider that 7ancredi was written dur- 


revolution of 1830, which placed Louis Philippe on 
the throne ; when we remember that since that time a 
school of lesser men, his followers, Mercadante, Bel- 
lini, Donizetti, Auber, has arisen, flourished, and 
passed away; and a new and opposing school—that 


The distinguishing quality of Rossini as a composer 
Out of the abun- 


stint or weariness, paying little attention to those 
rules of preparation, statement, developement, and 
climax which were invented partly to enable a com- 
poser to make the most of his ideas, and quite regard- 
less of the dramatic fitness of the lovely music which 
he bestows equally on all his characters. His sole 





t| and exuberant spirits. With him it is always holi- 


wisdom, but recklessness. Considering its life-long|4ay- He sets off at a gallop. His heroes have just 
advocacy of hard money, this party convicted itself | *™* . explain that. they are suffering the agonies of 
when it stained its banners with the greenback motto, | S°™ fate prem, ant b fab at .we gp ato 2 Sager 
of a willingness to clutch power at any cost of self- a een. ape poy Onn aeineraes WORE. BS 29R eeer” 
abasement. Specious arguments could be made up, 
after the manner of lawyers’ briefs, to show that, 
the ten-forty bonds being explicitly payable in coin, | he, 
and the five-twenty bonds made payable ‘simply in 


tion, where the senses are appeased and the reason 
taken captive by the gayety of his recurrent periods. 
Mirth, “heart-easing mirth,” has no such votary as 
The wit of France is tinged with malice, the fun 
of the northern nations with coarseness ; where is the 





awful money, the contracts could not be held to mean | comic song we Could transmit without blushing to a 
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refined posterity if it be not Largo al Factotum? 
And he is tender too. How exquisite is. the tran- 
scription of the feelings of a loving heart returning 
home after long absence in the song Oh patria! 
which contains the lovely air ai tanti palpiti. No 
wonder that all Italy rang with the words & rivedrai, 
ci rivedro; no wonder that the composer of one-and- 
twenty, who had found his way to the hearts of his 
countrymen, was somewhat careless about rules ; that 
his harmonies were thin, his accompaniments noisy, 
that his modulations were unprepared, his crescendos 
too much alike, his groups of triplets too constantly 
recurring, that he repeated a melody where he should 
have worked out a theme, that where he needed a 
piece of firm and expressive writing he often substi- 
tuted a rattling coda. 

All this he remedied in William Tell. It was 
pointed out long ago, by Mr. John Dwight, that the 
great glory of Rossini was that, having given proof of 
the highest genius in one department—having, in fact, 
embodied the capacities of a generation in a certain 
field, and being confronted with a new phase of 
thought, meeting the aspirations of a new generation; 
he was able, by the power of his mind and the wealth 
of his natural endowments, to produce new and great 
warks in a field absolutely untried. More than this 
no man can be asked to do to prove his rank and place 
among those few on whom has descended a divine ef- 
flux which is not mind, not knowledge, not training, 
but a something unbought, perhaps unvalued, perhaps 
even a burden to its possessor, but which to his coun- 
try and his time is the one priceless gift, and which 
concurring in several instances makes an age what we 
fondly term Augustan. 

Rossini grew up in a country morally and intellec- 
tually and, above all, politically stagnant, and his early 
works make us feel something of the ease, the gayety, 
the vivid emotion, the graceful mirth which fill and 
adorn our human life when the stern repression and 
bitter anxieties which come with political movements 
do not keep us down. 

The first breath from without that swept over his 
mind was the military ardor which the victories of 
Napoleon awoke in the youth of Italy, and his genius 
responded by the production of the most stirring 
marches which have ever been written, and by the 
brilliant operas of Zancredi and Ofello, the last of 
which especially is full of the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war. 

Semiramide was his greatest work in this, his second, 
manner, and in 1824 Rossini went to Paris. There 
he found not only the warlike and popular influences 
which had already disturbed the repose of his own 
Italy, but something in his own art yet more alarming. 
He found himself face to face with German harmony, 
allied with great melodic genius, and supported by all 
the dramatic and spectacular appliances of the French 
stage. In a word, the music of Meyerbeer was per- 
haps the most exciting problem ever presented to 
him. But his mind was thoroughly healthy, his re- 
sources inexhaustible. Some one showed him an 
album of songs by Meyerbeer, songs such as few 
Italian singers could sing, with accompaniments such 
as no Italian singer would then endure. “Very well,” 
said Rossini, “let us see if we cannot write easy songs 
with difficult accompaniments, too ;” and he shortly 
produced the little collection called Soirées musicales, 
which, perhaps, of all his works is the most dear to 
those who really love and understand his music. 
There, in small compass, lies the very object and aim 
of all art, the union of northern strength and intellect 
with southern beauty. There is the melody flowing, 

careless, graceful, impassioned, such as their lovely 
climate and splendid voices make spontaneous to the 
Italian peasant; and there is the subtle, learned, fore- 
seeing accompaniment of the thoughtful harmonist. 
The Zarantella drags us helpless after the wildest of 
Neapolitan masqueraders. Mira la Bianca Luna 
breathes the soul of all that poetry and music about 
night and the moon of which it was at once the com- 
mencement and the model. Pathos more tender is 
not to be found than in J Marinari, repose more 
heavenly does not breathe elsewhere than in Za Pesca. 
Let not any one loving music excuse himself that he 
cannot really know the works of Rossini because his 
Operas are so seldom performed, for in that thin book 
lies much of the very essence of his genius. 
Semiramide was written in 1823, William Tell in 
1828, and five years was not too long a time for the 
most robust mind to make the prodigious stride that 
is observable between the one and the other. And 
Rossini sacrificed none of his earlier gifts for the sake 
of his later learning. His melodies are as gay, as 
tender, as various, as singable, as ‘surpassingly sweet 
and delightful as in his freshest works, while bis char- 


acters have a wonderful fire and force and individu- | 
ality ; his chorus surges with the might of popular | 
passion, and his orchestral movements arrive at that | 
point of complexity beyond which an opera ceases’ to 
be an opera and becomes a symphony. | 
Saving only Napoleon himself, no man of this age, 
has been so consciously and wonderfully successful, 
so praised and adored, so hated and abused, as Ros- | 
sini. The only charge with which we care now to| 
deal is, that he was a conservative, a reactionist ; that 
he had no care for popular rights, no sympathy with 
the cause of freedom, and this charge has arrayed 
against him all the unthinking and enthusiastic. The 
same charge was made against Goethe, and with the 
same results. But we should ask ourselves whether 
the things which these men hated were justice and 
freedom, or the strife, the war, the revolution through 
which they were to be achieved. The birds fly low 
before the coming storm, and the sensitive artist must 
have felt that a time of tumult and exasperation was 
not atime for the favorable reception of his music. 
The business of a poet is to deliver the message that 
is in him, and’not to exhaust himself in political con- 
flicts in which the sensibility of his nature will surely 
lead him into weakness and unreason. Italy has re- 
ceived her freedom after forty years of discontent, 
suspicion, and heart-sickness; contempt abroad and im- 
prisonments, conspiracies, and assassinations at home. 
That such a state of things is unfavorable to art we 
need no better proof than the unmelodious exagger- 
ation, the painful out-cry, the clang and din and strain, 
which mar our pleasure in the music of Verdi. 
It is to be hoped that we shall some day have a bet- 
ter biography of Rossini than that of Stendhal, which 
is wholly external, and is, indeed, only a series of 
rambling sketches, containing some just criticism 
spoiled by French flippancy and German spite. There 
area thousand anecdotes current concerning Rossini’s 
carelessness, his idleness, his wit, but not one proof 
of his having ever performed an unjust action or ut- 
tered a cruel word. Nothing was uninteresting to 
him which concerned his art. He spoke of Cimarosa 
and his other predecessors with enthusiasm, he ap- 
preciated Mozart and Beethoven, he would listen by 
the hour to Scotch songs ; his kindness toward young 
artists was unceasing. In 1852, at Florence, the 
daughter of a musician he had known intimately hesi- 
tated to presentherself tohim. “Tell her,” said Ros- 
sini, “not to wait for her father’s letter. Avrdésts are 
all of one family.” In person he was large, with an 
aspect of great dignity ; his habits were temperate, 
his disposition cheerful, his hospitality generous. 
Mozart died at the age of thirty-seven, so did 
Byron ; at thirty-seven Rossini finally ceased to write. 
One would like to know whether a wise judgement 
kept him silent, whether the vein was indeed ex- 
hausted, whether he felt it impossible to keep himself 
in sympathy with modern society, or whether wounded 
pride induced him to retire from a contest in which 
he was worsted by dancing nuns and blaring trumpets. 
Certain it is that he left Paris and shut himself up in 
Bologna till a new revolution once more drove him 
forth and a new empire invited him to the centre of 
the artistic world, to pass his last days surrounded by 
homage such as has not been paid to genius since the 
time of Voltaire. 








THANKSGIVING DAY. 

EADERS who come to the perusal of this article 

fresh from the edifying discourses of the Rev. Mr. 
Beecher, or the Rev. Dr. Adams, or the Rev. Mr. 
Tyng, or—why not ?—the Rev. Dr. Currie, orindeed any 
other of the chosen counsellors of the Most High, 
who supplement with such unctuous eloquence the 
reticence of Heaven,—readers who,so prepared, take up 
this paper may naturally expect from its heading a con- 
tinuation of that pious exhortation, a sort of religious 
dessert after the theological banquet of the morning. 
They willanticipate, perhaps, a statistical résumé of the 
various blessings for which our gratitude is due, with an 
appropriate form of acknowledgement ; they will pre- 
pare themselves for an after-dinner sermon, a literary 
homily on the duties ofthe day. But they will be dis- 
appointed. Apart from our reluctance to interfere 
with the business of the eminent divines who have the 
matter especially in charge, we have no great faith in 
Thanksgiving Day as a religious investment. But 
that is a matter of opinion on which we are free to 
differ. Certainly, of all the moral ideas which our New 
England brethren have sowed broadcast over the 
land it is the least open to objection, and the least 
pregnant with offence. Somewhat characteristic, in- 
deed, of their narrow and realistic theology is the 
notion of setting apart just one day of the three hun- 











dred and sixty-five for the ostentatious performance of 
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a duty whose quiet fulfilment a more liberal Chris- 
tianity weaves into its daily life. That smart- 
ness on which your true Yankee prides himself 
above all things seems to influence even his 
dealings with Heaven, and he drives as sharp a bar- 
gain for his soul as for his codfish or his nctions. 
Pretty much in the same spirit wherein he closes the 
yearly account of his worldly traffic he makes up his 
balance-sheet with Providence. He is willing to ren- 
der unto Cesar the things which are Czsar’s, but not 
a jot or tittle more, and it would distress him beyond 
measure to imagine that the measure of his thanks for 
any blessing had been in the slightest degree greater 
than the magnitude of the mercy required. So, if one 
day affords ample room and verge enough to wipe out 
his indebtedness to the Almighty in the matter of grat- 
itude, it would seem to his practical soul the extreme 
of folly and thriftlessness to waste valuable business 
time in making superfluous payment. Sufficient for 
the day is an adage that contains for him the epitome 
of wisdom, and so he applies it ; one day for gratitude, 
three hundred and sixty-four to gathering the mate- 
rials for gratitude. Perhaps it is not a very noble or 
sublime idea, but it is at least systematic and saving, 
and for this it commends itself to the New England 
soul. And so once a year throughout the land, wher- 
ever moral ideas bear sway and the voice of Zhe Jn- 
dependent is heard, the faithful are gathered together 
in their temples, and the mercies of Gop are requited 
with the sound of much psalm-singing, and a mighty 
noise of praying and exhorting. The horn of the 
righteous is exalted and much tooting proceeds there- 
out, while the heathen stand afar off and rage and im- 
agine vain things. 

Doubtless this is all very pleasant and consoling to 
those who believe in it. For ourselves‘we do not to 
any great extent, but we beg our readers not to be led 
astray by our example ; for are we not infidels and 
atheists, as Zhe Ecclesiastical Pollywog so often and 
so cheerfully reminds us? “Gratitude,” says the most 
accomplished of cynics, “is a lively sense of favors to 
come ;” and there is some truth in the sarcasm. 
We very much fear that a majority of the good people 
who will have been thanking Gop this week for His 
manifold blessings, were thinking much more of the 
future than of the past ; were thanking Him really for 
what He is about to do for them, rather than for what 
He has done. Pleasure, like pain, lies chiefly in an- 
ticipation, and it is difficult to get up a real vivid 
article of gratitude for an enjoyment whose very 
savor we have forgotten. Of course, in all this we do 
not mean to object to the theory of our yearly 
Thanksgiving ; as wé have explained, that commends 
itself to every practical thinker by its economy and 
despatch. But the practice might, perhaps, be im- 
proved when human nature is; which will probably 
occur about the time when original sin, and total 
depravity, and Zhe New York Tribune, and the 
other nuisances that afflict the world disappear to- 
gether. 

As a religious institution, then, we have not the 
most implicit faith in the efficiency of Thanksgiving 
Day. But as a social festival it certainly presents 
many delightful features. The notion of consecrating 
one day from the whirl and tumult of daily life and 
labor to the reuniting of family ties and the renewal 
of old affections; of gathering together once a year, 
from every distant land and sea, under the familiar 
rooftree, around the familiar board, the beloved faces ; 
of ransacking the world, as it were, to complete the 
household that time and fortune had scattered— 
this is certainly a Yankee notion that none of 
us can sneer at, a notion fraught with all gra- 
cious kindliness and tender humanity. On that day 
old friendships are to be recemented, old feuds to 
be forgiven, or at least for the time forgotten ; from the 
coming up of the sun to the going down thereof peace 
and love are to subsist between all men. To be sure 
the day lacks somewhat of the overflowing geniality 
and exuberant heartiness of Christmas, because it 
lacks the vivifying strength of that sacred memory 
which lends to Yuletide a peculiar and abounding joy, 
Perhaps, too, something in its origin and the manner 
of its celebration by those to whom of right it belongs 
may, tend to make it seem colder and more rigid than 
that festival of festivals, which is the Thanksgiving 
Day of the Universe. But no amount of Puritan 
formality can quite divest it of the glory of its reunited 
households. Not unalloyed is its happiness, for time 
and death are always busy, and almost each Thanks- 
giving Day has its sad variation from the last. As 
the pitiless years go on the beloved circle contracts 
and the vacant places grow ; but in that very sorrow 
there is an added charm. The old-time merriment is | 
only softened by the grace of a tender melancholy, and 
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side by side with a veiled and mourning memory BARBE BLEVE ONCE MORE. | rosettes and general inanity of Prince Sapphir. The 


there comes tous a radiant hope. For is there not to | 
all of us a common Father, who shall some time gather | 
all His children about Him in a thanksgiving festival 
that shall endure for ever? 

So, despite the sermons and the psalm-singing, 
which after all we are not obliged to listen to, we can’t 
help marking as a red-letter day the last Thursday 
of November. Someof us don’t like pumpkin pies, and 
there are many of us, alas ! to whom roast turkey is 
indeed a raraavis. But there are few of us who cannot 
enjoy the feast of kindly affection which the day pro- 
vides ; and there is none, we are sure, that has not at 
least the will to enliven with more substantial joys the 
gatherings of his poorer neighbors. This is a duty 
which we are sure no reader of Zhe Round Table has 
neglected, and we are not less certain that their own 
viands will lose no savor from the remembrance. So 
we <lismiss them all with a benison to what goods the 
kitchen gods have furnished. We aroint the fiend 
dyspepsia, and we bid them fall to with Macbeth’s 
wish, but uttered in no disloyal spirit, “ May good 
digestion wait on appetite.” 








ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
IN EDUCATION. 


T is a remarkable fact that, with all our enterprise 

and liberality in providing means and methods of 
popular education, so little attention, comparatively, 
is given to the vernacular. We have known gra- 
duates of our best universities and highest military 
academy who, while they were proficients in mathe- 
matics, the dead languages, and some of the modern 
tongues, could not write an English letter with any 
grace or effect, and krew nothing of the masters in 
prose or verse of their own language. This neglect 
is lamentable, not only because it omits a branch 
of knowledge and culture indispensable to a complete 
training, but a great resource and means of usefulness 
is thus lost. Moreover, we believe that, where time 
and opportunities limit an American’s educational 
privileges—a frequent case in our busy world—it is 
far better for him to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the historians, poets, philosophers, critics, and essay- 
ists of his native tongue, than a superficial acquain- 
tance with foreign literature. A taste for English 
literature is an invaluable resource. A mind fortified 
and enriched by the study of Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, and the later masters of English literature is 
apt to become sound, vigorous, brave, and refined. 
Such writers form the material and appropriate ali- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon intelfect, and foster all that 
is manly and progressive in character. We say 
nothing of the constant occasion in a country like 
ours, where every man is expected to contribute 
his share to the general intellectual and civil wel- 
fare of the people, of the importance to every 
faithful citizen of a command of good English and 
a trained facility in the use of tongue and pen. 
With these views it is gratifying to notice a dispo- 
sition on the part of our seminaries of learning to 
give more attention to this branch of education. The 
writings of Trench, Marsh, and other popular writers 
on the use and abuse, the history and genius, of our 
language, have of late years made more apparent 
to the multitude its vast richness and latent inter- 
est, as well as the growing extent of its sway over 
the civilized world. We perceive with satisfaction 
that provision is made, to a certain extent, for this 
important branch in the Cornell University. It is 


ACK again from his Western ramble, with attrac- 
tions not in the least impaired by travel, rather 
enhanced indeed by absence, the insatiable widower 
comes to us to re-enact nightly his jolly mania for re- 
marrying and to explain anew that delicious “ quel- 
quechose de poésie qu’il trouve dans son carac- 
tere.’ Here again Mr. Bateman has displayed a 
faith in the constancy of the public taste which the 
opening night seemed to indicate will be repaid by a 
continuance of crowded houses. To be sure the ex- 
pectation of seeing at once General Grant, who, mind- 
ful perhaps of his namesake and the Sirens, didn’t 
come, and Admiral Farragut, who did, and who, when 
discovered in a proscenium box and dragged from his 
retirement by the yells of his admirers, appeared to 
wish very much that he hadn't, may have furnished 
the charm that crammed parquet and balcony and 
foyer with all that was nicest and noisest of our 
lion-loving public. Perhaps; but even the gallant 
admiral’s faith in that hypothesis must have been 
shaken at hearing the clamorous and many-voiced 
delight which broke forth to greet the appearance of 
Boulotte. The modest sailor who finds in friendly 
admiration a fiercer ordeal than the fiery tempest of 
Mobile, and the silent soldier who talks most to the 
purpose with his sword, are entitled to all the affec- 
tionate enthusiasm which their presence is sure to 
evoke from their grateful and expectant countrymen. 
That is, of course, right and proper enough, but when 
all is said it must be admitted that neither of them is 
Irma. General Grant, not even if his election to the 
Presidency depended on it, could ever sing W/a 
2’encore, and then just fancy Admiral Farragut danc- 
ing the can-cax. Those who amuse us take pre- 
cedence of those who only serve, and, making all 
allowance for patriotism, it is only fair to credit Bou- 
lotte and her incorrigible spouse with the crowd that 


Mr. Bateman’s treasury and made brighter still with 
beauty and bravery of raiment the brightest theatre 
in New York. 

And the opera was in all respects rendered with a 
spirit and é/ax that justified while it added to the en- 
thusiasm with which it was received. The cast was, 
for the most part, the same as at Niblo’s, the notice- 
able changes being the substitution of M. Guidon for 
M. Lagriffoul in the part of Comte Oscar; of M. 
Tholer for M. Duchesne in the vé/e of Popolani, and 
of Mile. Tholer for Mile. Lambelé, as the Princess 
Hermione. M. Guidon is a conscientious and pains- 
taking actor, who does his best to deserve success, 


always meted in proportion to his deserts. It seems 
to be his misfortune to have very little sense of humor, 


any trace of the drollery which fairly bubbles through 
every sentence that M. Le Duc pronounces, and 
beams in every wrinkle of M. Houdin’s irresistible 


‘filling up of the piece—the ballet, especially, the sol- 
' diery, the chorus—is as good as need be, except in the 
one particular of feminine beauty, for which Mr. Bate- 
man seems to cherish as holy a horror as good Saint 


Anthony himself. From what possible quarter of the 


| globe he could have gathered the curious monstrosities 


| that make hideous his tableaux, and set at naught his 
most lavish scenic splendors, we are utterly at a loss 
to divine. In this respect his company needs amend- 
|ment; in every other it as complete as we could ask. 

Reopening thus with every indication of popular 
favor and support, Barbe Bleue will probably repeat 
its summer run at Niblo’s. For the present, therefore, 
we need look for no immediate change in the bills at 
Pike’s Opera House; while at the French Theatre Sif- 
roy’s colic and Drogan’s patriotism and Pitou’s cavern- 
ous mouth, not less than its wide-spread reputation for 
naughtiness, have insured to Genevidve de Brabant 
as long a lease of life. It is idle, therefore, to speculate 
on their successors; nor need we concern ourselves 
about them. One thing experience and the rivalry 
between the two managers assures us of, and that is, 
that no expense of money or of decency will be spared 
to make the coming operas, at either house, as attrac- 
tive as any that have gone before. . 








MY RELIGION. 


BY A MODERN MINISTER. 
XIII. 
THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


“T am the living bread which came down from Heaven. If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.’’—Jrsus. 


ARTH is but a parable of Heaven. The world- 

sanctuary built by Moses was made after the 
pattern shown him on the mount. He who made the 
world and the things that are therein, made also the 
heavens and the things that are therein. And one 


on Monday evening gladdened the strong boxes of divine idea runs through all. The parables of our 


Lord are not mere happy illustrations of spiritual 
truth, nor mere fanciful analogies, but they result 
from an intuitive perception of the deep spiritual sig- 
nificance of things—from an apprehension of the 
divinely instituted relation which things temporal bear 
to things spiritual. 

* Earth 


Is but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought.” 


Of course it is always possible to deny this. There 
are always men who do not, cannot see it, and there- 
fore cannot believe it. Most men live only in the sen- 
suous atmosphere of this present world, to the utter 
ignoring of the spiritual world which lies all about 


which, as in his performance of Ajax the Less, is not | them, though it cannot be seen by the eye of sense. 


But they who are taught of Gov and by His grace, 
have been so exercised as to be able to distinguish 


or at least of that peculiar species of humor which is | things that differ, and approve things that are excel- 
the soul of opera Bouffe. Hence he succeeds best in } lent, they are enabled to see not only their Father’s 
parts like Népomuc and Comte Oscar, whose effect | hand in the works of nature, but also their Father’s 
depends entirely on a certain stereotyped and sus- | idea in the works of His hand. And the idea of Gop, 
tained extravagance of gesture or manner, without | whether seen in His works or in His word, lifts up the 


soul toward Him. 
It is just because earth is thus the parable of heaven 
that every occurrence on earth furnishes occasion to 


face. M. Tholer has a better conception of the re-| the spiritually-minded for spiritual instruction. The at- 
quirements of burlesque acting, and makes a very ac- | tempt to imitate this, or to force it where the spiritual 
ceptable Popoloni. Mlle. Tholer is not so much to] mind, to which it is natural, does not exist, is a spe- 
blame as nature for her comparative failure in the part | cies of hypocrisy disgustful alike to Gop and man. 
of the Princess. The rest of the cast is that with which | But the heart always pervaded by the Divine Spirit 
we are all pleasantly familiar, and which it is therefore | rejoices in meditating upon these truths, which to the 
superfluous to praise. Mlle. Irmaand M. Aujac were|carnal mind are but foolishness. How naturally, in 


also announced that Mr. Nathan Hale, of Bos- in excellent voice, and sang and acted throughout in| the parables of Christ, the spiritual lesson grows out 


ton, has just been appointed professor of English 
Literature in Union College, Schenectady. Mr. Hale 


a way to make criticism ready to forswear its office. 


of the physical illustration. The idea was already 


Almost every song, solo, or ezsemd/e in their respec-| there. It was Gop’s idea when He created nature, and 


is the son of the late Nathan Hale, for many years tive 7é/es was encored at least once, and if the endur- | the Saviour only brings it out that we may see and un- 
the honored editor of Zhe Boston Daily Advertiser ; |*®°° of the singers had been at all in proportion to | derstand it. 
he is also a nephew of the late Hon. Edward Everett, the demand of the hearers, the opera would have been 


and a brother of Rev. E. E. Hale, whose remarkable 


magazine stories have just been collected and pub- 
lished. He has thus been reared in a refined literary 
atmosphere. In Boston he has been long regarded 
as a master of pure English; he has made language 
his study, and, as a contributor to the journals of the 
day, has acquired in the critical community where his 
life has been passed an eminent reputation for the 
simplicity and excellence of. his English style. The 
selection of such a man to initiate and illustrate the 
use of good English and the study of English litera- 
ture in one of our leading colleges is a movement in 
the right direction, and an example we hope to see 


So with the conversation with the woman of Samaria 


indefinitely repeated till morning. We have to-con-|at Jacob’s well. Physical thirst is an emblem of spir- 
gratulate them on their marked improvement in Eng- | itual thirst ; an emblem because all thirst, all craving, 
lish, which they very successfully imitated several times | all desire is an essential characteristic of all creatures. 
during. the evening. Mlle. Irma’s daring appeal to | Now, that the good Creator has created us with such 
Popolani, “ Will-a you keel-a me? Call-a me Bou- | desires implies that He will satisfy them also. Hence, 
lotte, your-a leetle Boulotte,” brought down the house. | as water slakes physical thirst, so there must be some- 
M. Francis was as good as ever, which is equivalent | thing also to slake spiritual thirst, and this “some- 
to saying that he was as good as possible in Le Roi} thing” it is which Christ promises to give. It is liv- 
Bobeche ; and Mlle. Duclos was a worthy queen for | ing water ; water which sa¢ésfes the thirst of the soul, 
that inimitable monarch. We may express ez Jassant|and is at the same time (or, rather, which is the same 
our regret that it should have been found necessary to | thing) the source of its life. “ The water which I shall 
cut Queen Clementine’s exquisite song, Ox prend un'| give him,” He says, “shall be in him a well of water, 
ange d’innocence, which is one of the finest morceanx | springing up unto everlasting life.” It is the life of 


followed until this neglected branch of education re-| Of the opera. It is injustice to the audience and to|Gop in the soul. The parable, of course, is inferior 
Mlle. Duclos, who thereby loses her only chance of|to that of which it is the parable. The representation 
showing her real force. M. Edgard continues to | is only partial, imperfect, yet truthful, and such as we 
elicit a storm of cruel laughter by his presentment of|can apprehend. ‘So is it also with the instruction 
. | which followed the miracle of the loaves. 


ceives the attention it so richly deserves, 


the woes of the irrepressibly musical Alvarez, and M 





Dardignac was as mild and inoffensive as ever in the 





Our Saviour had fed five thousand men with fre 
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loaves and two fishes, and they at once “would take 


Him by force to make Him a king.” They immediately 
thought of Moses, who had miraculously fed their 
fathers with manna as he led them to victory over all 
their foes, and they anticipated another such glory for 
themselves. But Jesus escaped from them, and when 
they followed Him across the sea again, He unveiled to 
them their own hearts when He said, “ Ye seek Me not 
because ye saw the miracles (and apprehended the true 
nature of My holy kingdom), but because ye did eat of 
the loaves, and were filled.” At the same time He 
urged them to work not for physical food so much as 
for spiritual food, which nourishes to everlasting life, 
and which He Himself stood ready to give, His miracles 
being Gop’s seal to the fact of His divine commission 
thus to give life to the world. 

They caught the idea. They understood that it was 
holiness of which He spake, and they inquired, in re- 
ply, “ What shall we do that we might work the works 
of Gop?” His answer embodies the substance of the 
Gospel: “This is the work of Gop, that ye believe on 
Him whom He hath sent.” All else in the spiritual 
life is included in—is a consequent of—this. Believ- 
ing on Jesus is the only way to work the works of 
Gop, to please Gop. “ Whatsoever is not of faith, is 
sin.” And faith is the mother grace from which all 
others flow. 

But this statement was an offence to his hearers as 
itis to many now. Up to this moment they seem to 
have been sincere inquirers after truth, but now they 
begin to carp and to cavil and to yield to their baser 
propensities—to their final ruin. They had been 
hesitating between better and worse thoughts till at 
last unbelief prevailed. They demanded a sign from 
Heaven as the seal of His divine commission; such 
a sign as the manna was under Moses. They forgot 
that their fathers disbelieved Moses almost from the 
time they began to eat the manna, and that the psalm 
from which they quote most strongly sets forth this. 
They said that Moses brought bread from Heaven as 
a sign of his commission: do likewise, and we will 
believe on Thee. Jesus says in reply that Moses did 
not give the manna, GoD gave it; nor was it the 
real, true, heavenly bread which can nourish the soul. 
It was only typical of it. It nourished the body only ; 
and adds, “ The true heavenly bread, the bread which 
Gop gives, gives life, real life, true life, spiritual life 
—not physical life alone. It gives enduring life to the 
world.” 

The Jews were still thinking of the manna, and 
understood the Saviour’s words of a better kind of 
manna which by some magical operation should confer 
life everlasting—just as the Samaritan woman thought 
at first of some magical kind of water which should 
never fail—and so they ask for this bread. But this 
error the Saviour at once arrests. He says, “/ am 
the bread of life.’ From this time the discourse 
takes a personal turn. Henceforward He speaks of 
Himself directly. ‘I am the bread of life; he that 
cometh to Me shall never hunger, and he that be- 
lieveth on Me shall never thirst.” He Himself is 
the nourishment of our souls. If we come to Him 
our hunger shall be satisfied; if we believe on Him 
our thirst shall be slaked. If we trust Him for the 
supply of our spiritual needs we shall be filled. But 
knowing their unbelief, He adds, “Though ye have 
seen Me, the true bread from Heaven, greater than 
the manna, yet ye have not believed”! He adds, 
moreover, that this is because they have not really 
placed themselves at the disposal of Gop, and have 
not been given to Him by His Father. All—the 
whole mass of those given Him by His Father in the 
covenant—shall come to Him, and He will gladly re- 
ceive every one that cometh. And so He goes on to 
show that “His reception of men is not capricious, 
nor even of His own arbitrary choice ; but, as He came 
into the world to do His Father’s will, and that will is 
that all who are given to Him—in other words, all who 
are led to and come to Him by faith—shall have life, 
so He receives a// such; loses none of them ; and will 
raise them up at the last day.” 

At this they murmured. They rightly understood 
Him as claiming to be the life of the souls of men, 
the Saviour of the world, and that He had come down 
from Heaven; but they did not believe Him. They 
said, “ He is one of us. We know Him. He is Jo- 
seph’s son. Why does He say that He came down 
from Heaven.” 

Our Lord does not answer their objections. He 
does not explain their difficulty. The time for 
that had not yet come. But He accounts for 
it. He says that divine illumination is necessary 
to understand it; and that this they have not. 

The time will come when the prophecy shall be ful- 
filled, and “@// shall be taught of Gop ;” but not yet. 
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But those who have listened to Gop’s teachings have 
yielded their hearts to His guidance, instead of being | 
Cetermined to carry out chiefly their own wills ; every 
such one does come to Him, does believe on Him, and 
has everlasting life. Not that Gop has held personal 
communication with man, which He does only through 
His Son; but that this divine teaching is simply 
through His spirit speaking to the heart. And those 
who do thus come to Jesus, who do believe in Him, 
have begun within them a life which when once begun 
lasts for ever. He is the nourishment of the soul, | 
the bread of life—the bread which gives eternal vita!- 
ity to those who are nourished by it. They who ate | 
manna, died. They who eat this true, heavenly | 
bread, shall live for ever. “Jam the living bread which 
came down from Heaven. If any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever. And the bread which I 
will give is My flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world.’ He came down from Heaven. He is 
the bread which Gop gives which nourishes to ever- 
lasting life. Whoso is nourished by Him shall live 
for ever. He zs the bread, and He yives the bread. 
He gives Himself, His flesh, to be the life of the 
world. He is the only source of true, spiritual life, 
and this world shall yet live by Him. 

We have desires—desires of body and desires of 
the soul. These desires are God-implanted; and 
since God-implanted, if their promptings are followed 
they will be satisfied. He never said to any, “Seek 
in vain ;” but, “ Seek and ye shall find.” Now, the 
food for the body is dread. But the food for the soul 
is Gop! Nothing less. The body has organs by 
which it feeds. The soul has none. It adsorbs its 
nourishment. By yielding itself up heartily and en- 
tirely unto Gop it puts itself into the infinite ocean of 
His divinity. The currents of divine life rush through 
it like the waters of the ocean through the sponges 
which feed upon them, and thus they live and grow. 

The bread we eat is first prepared for us. And so 
the food of the soul must be first prepared for us, that 
we may feed uponit. It is prepared for us ; it comes 
down to us in Christ. He reveals Gop to us. He is 
Gop—manifest in the flesh. We could not get hold 
of Gop, we could not apprehend Him, in any other 
conceivable way. But He comes down to us in 
Christ that we may apprehend Him, that we may feed 
on Him and live. 

In order that our food may nourish our physical 
systems it must become one with us, a part of our na- 
tures, by assimilation. And so with our spiritual food. 
In order that we may be nourished with spiritual life, 
the life of Gop, that life must be in us, be one with 
us. And only so far as it is one with us—or rather, 
so far as we become one with it—does it nourish our 
soul-life. Now, I repeat, faz¢h is just the yielding up 
of our souls to Gop in Christ, that He may live in 
us, working in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure. Thus, then, do we feed on Gop by faith in 
Christ, who is the food of our souls, ready prepared 
for us—the true bread of life. 

And those who do thus feed on Him live for ever. 
Their existence is—and must be—as enduring as that 
of Gop himself, for they have been made, in some de- 
gree at least, already “ partakers of the divine nature.” 
And day by day, as their souls feed upon this divine 
bread, do they partake more and more of this divine 
life. Hence, they shall never perish. \t is impos- 
sible. By feeding upon Gop in Christ they have be- 
come immortal. The spiritual life they live is ever- 
lasting. It must and will continue while immortality 
endures. It is as enduring as the life of Gop, for it 
zs the life of Gop in the human soul. 

And this life includes the Jody as well as the soul. 
“ The end of the work of Gop, as regards man, is the 
glorification of his restored and sanctified nature— 
body, soul, and spirit—in eternity. Without this sal- 
vation would be incomplete. Hence, death is to be 
swallowed up in the glory of the resurrection. As 
Christ was raised from the dead, because physical 
death could have no power over Him, so also shall it 
be with us who are partakers of the same life. By 
virtue of it, when it shall assert and manifest itself, we 
too shall appear with Him in glory, triumphing over 
death. Nay, already we are more than conquerors by 
virtue of our participation in Christ. So far as we 
participate in Him, we even now triumph over death. 
It has no terrors tous. We yield to it not because 
we must, but because we will, as Jesus did. He wills 
it, and because He wills it we will it, that we may be 
with him at once—and like Him for ever. And when 
we wish it, or, which is the same thing, when He 
wishes it, we will resume our bodies again, and body 
and soul be both for ever with the Lord. 

Finally, let us “eat, and be filled!” The reason 


, Gop. 





piness, so little holiness, so little usefulness, is that 
they are starving! They enter the Christian life full 
of joy and vigor. The mystery of the heavenly birth 
is all unknown to them. The babe in Christ, like the 
babe in the world, knows nothing of the mystery of his 
birth. If he attempts to fix upon some source of the 
life he feels within, most probably he makes a mistake, 
and fixes upon some merely accidental circumstance 
—some prayer, some resolution, some repentance, or 
some other act or thing; whereas these, though neces- 
sary, were not the source of his soul-life. Zha¢ is in 
By faith he has opened his soul to Gop as 
manifested in Christ; and the mouth of the soul being 
opened wide, Gop has filled it with Himself. But 
this life expends itself in hoping, praying, praising, 
acting for Christ, and the babe in Christ ofttimes 
never thinks of feeding. He never thinks that food 
is as necessary for the soul as for the body; or, if he 
does feel his leanness at last, he attempts to feed on 
the wrong food. The food of the soul is Gop. 
Prayers, praises, Bible-reading, good works, all duties 
are but husks to it. One might as well attempt to 
nourish the body with chaff, or straw, or threshing- 
machines, or knives and forks and dinner-plates. No, 
these are only implements; Gop is the food of the 
soul. And if we will live and flourish spiritually, we 
must set wide open the mouth of the soul toward Gop 
as manifested in Christ. We must believe that He 
will fill it; destve Him to fill it; trust Him to fill 
it, and He will. Thus believing, thus desiring, thus 
trusting, we shall be filled with all the fulness of Gop, 
and live in Him on earth and in heaven! 








THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


OME souls have a larger consciousness of truth 
than the rest of mankind; others have a larger 
consciousness of beauty; the former constitute the 
world’s philosophers, the latter its poets. The one 
disregards externals, looking beneath the phenomenal 
world into the essences whiclr underlie all things—the 
basis of all transient existence. Nature has no beauty 
in itself apart from the truth it shadows ; the sky with 
its myriads of twinkling lights, the earth with its gor- 
geously colored covering, the human form with its 
perfect symmetry, have for the philosopher an exist- 
ence only so far as representing the order or truth 
of the universe. The poet, on the other hand, while 
he has an immediate apperception of the order which 
permeates creation, has also an eye for the variougly 
diversified forms in which it manifests itself. The 
one sees only the order, the other sees the beauty of 
which that order is the highest expression. Nature 
is a glorious, Gop-revealing apocalypse, and the poet 
is intoxicated with the divine beauty of the vision. 
The truths of the philosopher may become incor- 
porated into the daily life of humanity, while his name 
and existence may be forgotten, or only preserved in 
voluminous “histories of philosophy,” and accessible 
only to the erudite; but the poet is crowned with 
deathless lays, and his praises hymned by the multi- 
tude. Homer, Dante, Shakespeare—what more fa- 
miliar names than these ? while the grand Greek Plato 
lies neglected on the dusty shelf. The cause of this 
neglect of the person as philosopher on the one 
hand, and apotheosis of the person as poet on the 
other, lies in the nature of things. The one deals in 
pure abstractions, the other with tangibles ; the former 
appeals to the zvéed/ect of humanity, and is intelligible 
only to the learned, who are vastly in the minority ; 
the other appeals to the Zeart of humanity, which, in 
reply, pulsates with sympathetic joy or grief. Phi- 
losophers, too, supplant one anothér, as Aristotle did 
Plato, and Bacon Aristotle; but the poet is unique. 
Homer and Shakespeare, with the lesser ones that 
intervene, stand independent of one another. They 
speak to all times, and belong as much to the people 
of to-day as to the people of yesterday. But the 
world is painfully obtuse, and will not recognize at 
first glance its geniuses. Does not history testify 
to this? Does it not say that of the philosophers 
some were killed and others banished, while the poets 
sung their epics and lyrics, and acted their dramas, 
to people seemingly as deaf as adders? If the old 
rhyme runs true, Homer, the genius, begged his bread 
through seven cities of Greece ; and have we not in the 
poet Chatterton one of the saddest, most cruel in- 
stances of neglect on record? Yet Nature is divine 


in her workings, exhibiting most her divineness in her 
“Jaw of compensation,” and the king, clothed in regal 
purple and fed with choice dainties from plates of sil- 
ver, is not happier, nay, not so happy, if he be an un- 
wise king, as poor Goldsmith, with soul full of the light 
of beauty, wandering about in destitution or enclosed 





so many Christians have so little vitality, so little hap- 


in prison walls for debt; and an Alexander can in no 
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way add to the enjoyment of a Diogenes than by “ get- | Chatterton died young—he was not eighteen when | army, in the war with the Indians, His career was marked 
ting out of his sunshine.” If the divinity of the genius he committed suicide—yet his life is not to be meas- | by the most daring deeds of valor, and he was — among 
—the inner god—is pained at the discord without | ured by centuries of common sluggish existences. the soldiers by the last title Napoleon ever gave him—the 





” ‘ : 
him, and at the unheedfulness of men, the accordance | Men said that he was insane; they may have been “Bravest of the Brave.” Captain Michael Rodolph was 


| 
a joy which more than counterbalances his sufferings. | 


Dae . fiery, and sion, feeling himself in- 
of his soul with eternal truth and beauty affords him | right, for it is also stated that his sister was put in the ae = a st Siete aa hin pe ose 
lunatic asylum, which, with the act of suicide, is : : 


: . . - Wayne reported his insubordinate conduct to the govern- 
Then, too, out of the fiery crucible there comes pure) strong presumptive evidence of insanity ; but the ment, and General Washington struck his name from the 
gold, and the despair of the poet is oftenest his im- | world is always disposed to regard as insane those 


mortality. | 
Leaving to the historian of philosophers the discus- | 


self to the consideration of one of the poets, the “ Boy 
Bard,” Chatterton. Of all sad histories there is none 
more touching than that of Chatterton, “ the sleepless 
soul who perished in his pride.” It is piteous to think 
of him in his utter desolation, with all his high hopes 
blighted ; piteous to watch his stern grapple with want 
—a grapple that in his case, as in others of like na- 
tures, could hardly have ended otherwise ; even at this 
distance of time it almost excites one to tears. Neg- 
lected, uncared for, starving, he threw off his clay 





shrouding in a wild impulse, leaving to humanity, as 
token that he did live, some fragments of the poetry 
that burned in him with such a strange, consuming 
splendor. 

For aught of sympathy that Chatterton received 
from the world, he might as well have been in very 





truth the “gode prieste, Thomas Rowlie,” whose 
writings he professed to resurrect in the form of old, 
stained, moth-eaten manuscripts—manuscripts dis- 
covered by him after having lain “in an old chest in 
the muniment room of Radcliffe church, in Bristol,” 
for centuries. What contact he had, from necessity, 
with the beings around him, was of the most painful 
nature. After leaving the charity school he was 
bound to one Lambert, an attorney, who subjected 
him to the greatest indignities. And yet it was while 
with this insolent Lambert, as his biographer relates, 
in the capacity of a drudge, that the “ Rowley crea- 
tion” was fermenting in his brain. For days, it was 
said, he would never speak a word, appeared sullen 
and abstracted, and neglected his meals ; his mind 
was not with the things around him, but was sporting 
in an antique garb in the chivalric scenes of the past. 
This figment of Rowley, Sir Walter Scott considered 
an evidence of moral obliquity by no means to be dis- 
regarded ; but as some one has touchingly remarked, 
“ Posterity may be excused if, forgetting his faults in 
contemplation of his neglected state and sorrowful 
youth, it thinks only of his genius.” Rather would 
we look upon him as a phenomenon—not to be esti- 
mated from a common stand-point, nor to be gauged 
by ordinary rules. Poor, passionate soul! striving in 
vain to make himself heard ; forging antiquarian re- 
searches regarding old bridges ; writing to Horace 
Walpole about the ancient painters of Bristol—also a 
forgery, which for a time duped Walpole; appealing 
to him, the man of distinction, to assist a poor, 
friendless youth, that he might rise from the depths 
of his poverty into a fitter sphere, yet unregarded by 
him ; plunging into the fermentation of political life 
in London; and then proudly starving—buying with 
his last penny a dose of arsenic, and lying down to 
die! Is there a more sadly tragic life on record? 
Men would zof listen; the “ gode prieste, Rowlie,” 
could-awaken no more interest now than in his own 
day, and he might lie there, for what the world cared, 
covered upin the dust of centuries. Striving, toiling, 
battling against a pitiless fate—his ambition forecast- 
ing the future, and seeing in that future complete 
realization of all his hopes—until the final hopeless 
despair seized him, when his soul, worn out with the 
toil and the strife, sunk down exhausted. What more 
could he do? Had not the genius that was in him 
impelled him on to “sleepless” activity? He could 
not even get bread; true, his kind landlady, with 
laudable charity, offered to share hers with him, but he 
proudly refused—protesting by his death against nature, 
that had so endowed him, and yet so restrained him. 

In reading the Rowley Poems one is struck with 
the fire and vigor of his thoughts ; their bold, manly 
tone ; and with the rich luxuriance of his fancy. And 
these thoughts gleam through their ancient, grotesque 
broidery like gems. in a rich setting—in many in- 
stances the old, obsolete words being found un- 
translatably expressive. Well may there have been 
doubt as to the genuineness of these poems, for as 
the productions of a boy fifteen or sixteen years of 
age they present an anomaly of intense mental de- 
velopement such as the world had never before and 
has never since witnessed. Malone, one of his 
critics, says that “he is the greatest genius Eng- 
land has produced since the time of Shakespeare ”— 
a comparison of his works with the earlier produc- 
tions of other poets showing his superiority. 


who have not the perfect balance of mediocrity. In- 
deed, it seems to be a generally received opinion that 
sion of the truths they enunciated, we will confine our- all poets—those who have real pretensions to the | Indies. 
title—are mad, because theirs is not the daily tread- 


mill existence of the commonalty. 


truth in its perfect purity. 


the true cause call it insanity. 


ference. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
WAS MARSHAL NEY AN AMERICAN? 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


lution,” a Frenchman or an American? 


early life : 


the Rhine, in the year 1769. 


he exercised the calling of a cooper. 


mental affair of honor was confided to him. 


French marshals,” 


us look at the other account of his early life. The story 
this : 





Sir : Was Marshal Ney, who was, “ next to Napoleon, 
the greatest of the generals produced by the French Revo- 


While reading the Memoirs of Marshal Ney, put 
together under the direction and management of his 
second son, the Duke of Elchingen, compiled from 
papers and documents his father left him, the claims 
of relationship by the Rodolph family, of Maryland, 
with the great marshal, and the assertion that he 
was an American, came to my mind. Some years ago it 
was as much spoken of as the claims of the Rev. Eleazar | Frenchman. 
Williams to be the Dauphin of France are spoken of now, 
and I imagine with just about as much foundation. But 
as I believe it has never been decided whether Ney was a 
Rodolph or not, I should like to invite opinion on the ques- 
tion. Ney’s biographers give the following sketch of his 


“ Marshal Ney was born: at Sarre Louis, a small town on 


“ His father, who died 1826, had been a soldier, and after 
the Seven Years’ War had retired to his native town, where 


“ At an early age he evinced a decided taste for a military 
life. The trade of the elder Ney, though considered 
respectable on the banks of the Rhine, was not, however, | soon raised him. 
very lucrative, and he was anxious his son should embrace 
some other calling. M. Vallette,Ja notary, took him into 
his office to study law. (The minutes in Ney’s hand- 
writing are still preserved in this office as valuable relics.) 
But finding this too confining, he left home and went to 
Metz, and on the ist of February, 1787, enlisted in the 
Régiment de Colonel-Général, and soon became a ‘ model 
soldier,’ and attracted the attention of his officers. He 
distinguished himself among his comrades by his fine, 
soldier-like appearance, his great dexterity in the use. of 
weapons, and the ease and boldness with which he rode 
the most dangerous horses. On this account every regi- 


“Marshal Ney never forgot his humble origin. When at 
the very climax of his fortune, he loved to call to mind the 
rank from which he had started. When in presence of no- 
bility he always made a point of speaking of his early life. 

“In fact Ney was born of obscure parentage, entered the 
army as a private, did his duty well as a soldier, and, on 
account of his great military knowledge and personal 
bravery, was promoted and became one of the greatest of | Lafitte, the wealthy banker of Paris. 


army list. Rodolph then turned his attention to farming 
on Elk Creek, near Elkton, Maryland, and, possessing 
himself of a small vessel, he traded in tobacco to the West 





Such a restless nature could not be satisfied with so 


Yet, granting prosaic a pursuit. Having unexpectedly put back from 
this, in the words of a recent prose-poet, “ Who would one of his trips, he found his wife engaged in a suspicious 
not rather be sick like Pascal, than to be in good affair with another man. Without saying a word to any 
health like the multitude?” ‘Ay, who would net | °° he left herself and her children in peaceable posses- 
#9 - - snanesien Wie -ef the toa for the dull sion of his rival, returned to his vessel, made sail, and never 
choos 

half-life of the latter? We would say, rather, that 
the poet’s brain is dizzied at so close a perception Michael Rodolph. 
of beauty—just as the divine Plato makes his phi- 
losophers sink back overwhelmed at the sight of 


returned, 

This is a well authenticated fact as regards Captain 
The secret was for some time con- 
fined to the family ; but the circumstances into which Mrs. 
Rodolph gradually fell caused her, after a few years, to 


The multitude, seeing | move to a place in Georgia, near Brunswick, her new home 
not this beauty and this truth, cannot divine the consisting of a tract of wild land which had been given to 
motive for their strange actions, and in ignorance of | Rodolph for his distinguished conduct. 


In 1845 Brunswick was a small village and the popula- 


‘ 5 . tion in the vicinity was small. It then had, however, the 

em area as chy 4 peo wanna covering that best harbor south of Norfolk, and has since been many 

encloses the divine singer, either falls off by natural | |. 

: : : je4 4 times spoken of as a naval depot. 

dissolution or is thrown indignantly off—as with Chat- 

terton—that the multitude recognize the god, and 

throng around with their praise-chants and laurel 

crown. Small compensation this, if this were a// the 

poet had; having died through: neglect and want, to 

have his xame handed about among men and echoed | tive on this subject, to which he never failed to add this 

through centuries of time! Yet this has always been | sequel : 

the world’s way—spurning what is with it, grasping ‘ J rf i J ‘ 

after what has gone"from it; murdering its saints, yet French Directory, was in Paris, he was witnessing a review 

preserving shreds of their tattered clothes as sacred ae Champ és a one phage ge ve 
a ; oie officer in command to ichae olph, he called the 

memorials; starving its poets et raisin over ; 4 2 

their ashes splendid Metentlonats "The noon more er py geal sageiy = tag il 7 eagle 

independent of the world than it is of him; yet is the ; ’ 

world none the less reprehensible for its cruel indif- 


In this vicinity, some twenty years ago, lived the family of 
Captain Rodolph, and about the same time a niece of Mrs, 
Rodolph, with a respectable family around her, occupied 
the tobacco plantation on Elk Creek, in Maryland. 

Mrs. Rodolph’s second husband was very communica- 


When Mr. Pinckney, our minister to France during the 


tant-general, and a Frenchman. Mr. Pinckney insisted 
that he knew Rodolph too well to be mistaken in him, but 
the departure of the troops prevented him from seeing him 
again. When Mr. Pinckney returned to the United States 
he told some of Rodolph’s friends that he had seen him in 
France, and that he was a “ distinguished man there in the 
revolutionary army.” ; 

When Marshal Ney became better known to the world 
under Napoleon than he had been under Kléber, the family 
never failed to consider Michael Ney and Michael Rodolph 
as one and the same person. 

The Christian name, too, being the same ; the similitude 
of their intrepid characters ; the disappearance of one in 
the New World, and the appearance of the other in the 
Old a few years after, were among the reasons assigned for 
believing Mr. Pinckney was not mistaken. Again, at Ney’s 
trial for treason, before the House of Peers, the minister 
who proved himself so zealous on the part of the prosecu- 
tion said that Ney had not even the virtue of being a 

Ney replied, “I am a Frenchman.” The 
minister repeated that he was not a Frenchman, and would 
sell France as readily as he once did tobacco in his shop at 
Bordeaux. 

This might have been malice on the part of the minister, 
but it is remarkable that it should tally so well with Ro- 
dolph’s departure from Chesapeake Bay. His friends in 
Maryland carry out the theory of the identity of the two 
men, by supposing that Rodolph proceeded to Bordeaux 
with his cargo, sold his vessel, established a shop, and re- 
tailed his tobacco; and with his daring, enterprising military 
taste and genius, enlisted in the army of the Revolution as 
a common soldier, from which his general superiority and 
the technical knowledge acquired under General Wayne 


If he had had any relatives in France, however obscure 
they might have been (and they could hardly have been 
extremely so, for he was not without education), some of 
them would have been heard of, or something would have 
been said of them, as of Murat and Junot, either during his 
brilliant career or since his extraordinary achievements 
have become historical ornaments, 

Another remarkable fact calculated to give color to this 
narration is that some years ago young Ney—Count Ney, 
who was for some years French chargé at Rio de Janeiro, 
well known to many officers of our navy—visited the United 
States, and set out immediately after his arrival in New 
York for the obscure village of Brunswick, Georgia, and 
remained several weeks in that neighborhood as the guest 
of the Rodolph family, who were independent and respect- 
able farmers, but not people likely to receive a visit from 
Count Ney, bred in Paris, under any ordizary circumstances. 
I am not able to say whether Ney’s family in France ever 
recovered any of the fortune of their great father, but the 
count must have been wealthy, as he married a daughter of 

No idle curiosity 
was likely to carry young Ney to that remote part of Georgia, 


Such is his biography as written by his family. Now let | and I shall always believe the foregoing account until I 


is | hear so unaccountable a visit otherwise explained. 
It is easy to understand why Rodolph’s children and 











Marshal Ney’s proper name was Michael Rodolph, and | grandchildren by his American wife should be reticent re- 
not Michael Ney. He was a captain in General Wayne’s specting the facts, and how, therefore, this interesting and 
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romantic story should have been practically suppressed, | coquettish, capricious, and sadly spoiled by luxury and the | 
It is by Count Ney alone that its true merits may be ex- | adulation of all about her, excepting Arthur Clenning. 
plained, as he would know if the marshal left any corrobor- | Arthur having been unjustly persecuted and confined, is 
ating records. Respectfully yours, released through the influence of Augusta. Mr. Wellman, 


C. H. BROWNING. | Augusta’s father, though extremely watchful and jealous, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 16, 1868. 








| the humble steward and his daughter, who is almost un- 
THE POLICY OF THE SOUTH AND OF GEN. consciously attracted toward the steward. The ship goes 

GRANT. | down, after a terrible tempest ; Mr. Wellman and a few of 
| the crew escape in the long-boat to the coast of New Hol- 
land; all the remaining passengers are lost, excepting Ar- | 
thur and Augusta, who are cast alone upon an island of | 
volcanic origin in the South Sea; the splendor of the 
tropical vegetation and animal life ; the topography of the 
island, with its lofty rugged cliffs, its beautiful plains and 
grottos; its miniature lakes and rivers; its grass 
terraces, enamelied with brilliant flowers; the deli- 
cate consideration with which Arthur treats Augusta; 
the discovery of the bread-fruit and other products of the 
island ; the preparations for the rainy season; Augusta’s 
womanly blending of weakness and strength, folly and sense ; 


i the ¢ snag . _ | her triumph over the prejudices of education and the grad- 
Gen. Grant has, by his evident appreciation of the wise ' ya] spanning of the gulf which society had placed between 


saying, Qué nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare, proved himself them ; the struggle in Arthur’s mind between the desire to 
master of the situation, and the already audible murmurings ’ remain for ever on the island with the object of his secret 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: The article, Gex. Grant a Democrat, in your issue 
of 31st ult. is very suggestive and pertinent, considered as 
bearing upon the condition of the South under Gen. Grant’s 
election. 

That your premises are correct, and that you have clear- 
ly deduced from them a reasonable hope of relief for the 
South from the incubus of Radical reconstruction, cannot 
be questioned ; but the bitterness of party feeling and the 
presence of inveterate prejudice will, I fear, make a major- 
ity of the Southern people reluctant to admit the one or con- 
fide in the probability of the other. 





| allows, without apprehension, a decided familiarity between " 





of the ultra-Radical clique manifest as clearly that the frogs love and his sense of obligation to restore her, if possible, 
do not relish altogether the king they have so earnestly to her friends, and consequently isolate her from himself; 
prayed for. Siggy / | his untiring and ingenious efforts to secure their escape ; 

Recognizing in the tone and moderation of Zhe Round the innumerable obstacles which Augusta secretly interposes 
Table's political articles much encouragement for those who to prevent their escape from the island ; their mutual pas- 
feel that there can be no panacea for the moral plague | sion, long carefully concealed, and finally divulged in a mo- 
now prevailing in the North as well as South—but rather | ment of great peril; all these and many other features of 
that it will be aggravated—if tyrannical dictation on the one | the book, which I have not time to recount, present a close 
hand and sullen submission on the other do not soon cease | resemblance to the plot of Fou/ Play, and are described ina 
to be regarded as unavoidable, I take the liberty of making | manner scarcely less thrilling than that of Foul Play, from 


one or two suggestions. | which the story varies in other respects, and to which, as a 
The institution of slavery and the attacks made upon it | whole, it is inferior. 


for many years past fully account for the width of the chasm | Whether Messrs. Reade and Boucicault are actually indebt- 
that now separates the Southern from the Northern heart | ed to Arthur Clenning for the most charming portion of their 


and mind. Regarded ised the keystone of Southern pros- | plot or whether the analogy is merely a coincidence, like that 
perity, if not its very life, the forcible and sudden abolition | found in Hawthorne’s Marble Faun with Hans Andersen’s 


of that institution has left wounds that cannot be healed by | /myovisatore, it is manifest that in the issue joined between 
quackery. Radical tonics only excite, and impart neither Ay; P/ay and Foul Play the authors of the latter work may 


strength nor hope of Sneneeey the weak and querulous | a¢ jeast bar a recovery of Mrs. Southworth’s claim to the lit- 
patient. If the physician’s fee is regarded as of more value | erary proprietorship of “ what has been called the most 





than the patient’s life, if quick returns are preferable to | 


permanent cure and eminent professional character, then 
may the Radical allopathists look for success from their 
large and nauseous doses. 

Gen. Grant has wisely pursued a non-committal policy. 
He will therefore feel himself untrammelled by pledges to 
any party. In the real work of reconstruction there can be 
no party. The interests of the whole country are vested 
very much in the course that Gen. Grant will pursue when 
he fully realizes the utter inefficiency of the extreme meas- 
ures of the Radical reconstructionists to create that sound 
prosperity and abiding peace so imperatively demanded by 
the financial as well as social condition of the whole country. 
When, also, the Northern mind recovers from its feverish 
state and is able to reason calmly upon the various points 
of disagreement between the extreme politicians on both 
sides, a reaction is unavoidable. 

The policy of the South, then, is to exhibit a manly pa- 
tience, and to avoid that restless petulance which can have 
no effect but that of inviting and perpetuating injustice and 
oppression. 

I trust that Ze Round Table, as reaching that class of 
intelligent and thinking minds that must, as from centre to 
circumference, affect the masses, will lose no opportunity of 
enforcing those principles of justice and moderation upon 
which alone a stable and honorable Union can be established. 

It is with this hope that I have trespassed, unpardonably 
I fear, upon your limited space. 

AsHEVvILLE, N. C., Nov. 10, 1868. 








FOUL PLAY, FAIR PLAY, AND ARTHUR CLEN- 
NING. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Mrs. Emma Southworth, in a letter recently pub- 
lished, while disclaiming the intention of accusing the dis- 
tinguished authors of Foul Play with plagiarism, yet de- 
mands fair play upon the ground that in her story, pub- 
lished some four or five years since, first appeared “ what 


’ has been called the most beautiful and original part of each 


story—that which describes the situation of the ship- 
wrecked lovers on the solitary island ;” a situation which 
Mrs, Southworth thinks “ perfectly unique in a romance.” 
A propos to this claim, -allow me to call attention to the 
following brief outline of the plot of Arthur Clenning, a 
novel published forty years ago, by Timothy Flint, a 
New England clergyman, who, as I learn from the Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia, having been unjustly accused of counter- 

_ feiting,, abandoned his congregation, travelled for many 
years in the West, teaching, at one time, in the old French 
village of St. Charles, in this state, and wrote several 
works of more than ordinary merit, 

Arthur Clenning, a handsome, gallant, studious, medita- 
tive American youth, of respectable family, is forced by 
his impoverished condition to accept the position of steward 
on board the Australasia, a ship sailing from Great Britain 
to New Holland, with a hundred male and female convicts, 


. and bearing as a passenger Augusta Wellman, an aristo- 


beautiful and original part of each story,” etc., by pleading, 
in legal parlance, an outstanding title in Timothy Flint. 


HwAuC. 
St. Louis, Nov. 14, 1868. 





THE EARTH’S CRUST. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sir: We, of Fort Fairfield, have been favored. lately 
with a course of interesting lectures upon geology, given 
by Dr. N. T. True, editor of Zhe Maine Farmer. 

The foundation taken by the lecturer was the common 
hypothesis that the entire body of the earth was, in one of 
its stages of formation, a mass of boiling, burning liquid ; 
that a crust, as of ice, gathered by congelation upon the 
surface of the mass; that thus the still liquid portions 
were pent in; and that, in consequence of the surging of 
the confined billows, there came to be, at intervals, up- 
heavals of the different mountain ranges, which ranges 
stand now as indices of the several successive geological 
periods. A part of the structure reared upon this founda- 
tion consisted in the claim that the portion of surface sub- 
jected to the first upheaval was lifted to the least height, 
this height being added to at every subsequent action up 
to the last. 

Now, my query is, how the claim can be made good, in 
view of the inference which comes necessarily from the 
proposition that, in the first case, the crust, being thinnest, 
has the smallest power of resistance, and the internal 
liquid, being in largest volume, has the greatest operating 
power ; while, in the cases following, the degrees of resist- 
ing force are increased, by thickening of the crust, and the 
degrees of protrusive force are decreased, through lessen- 
ing of the quantity of liquid. 

’ Further, how can be rendered reasonable the opinion 
(adopted from Agassiz) that, preparatory to the drift pe- 
riod, the cold became, by heaving up of mountains, so in- 
tense as to fill all the valleys, as well as to cover all the ele- 
vations, with ice? The evidences offering themselves at 
present, as I understand them, are that the temperature is 
lowered, not from the fact, of itse/f, that there are high 
mountains, but because the substances placed upon their 
tops are by the means removed away from the focus of the 
sun’s calorific rays, which focus, lying at the average level 
of the earth’s surface, is formed by the atmosphere, this 
having the shape of a roughly-constructed lens, 

G. W. E. 


NovEMBER 12, 1868. 








AN ANSWER TO SEVERAL INQUIRERS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Sincg the conclusion of the recent discussion of 
astronomical questions in Zhe Round Table one of the par- 
ties to it has been subjected to a succession of appeals, 
various in character and spirit, for its renewal. A renewal 
of the controversy at present having been uniformly de- 
clined as a practical impossibility, the request has been 
made, and urgently repeated, that I should send to you for 











cratic English girl, beautiful, accomplished, refined, but 





publication. a note stating definitely the terms which would 


secure a reopening of the question and its discussion in 


‘such a way that one party or the other should be com- 


pletely driven to the wall. I reply that if any responsible 
person or association will offer a premium of ten thousand 
dollars for a demonstration of the falsity of Newton’s theory 
of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and will also provide 


| for the publication of my articles, I will furnish the demon- 


stration—the sufficiency of the proof to be decided by a 
committee of mathematicians, and the money to be paid 


| whenever a decision is pronounced in my favor. All my 


articles would be published under my full signature. 
Very respectfully, K. 
NoveMBeER 8, 1868. 





“REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review in Tuk Round TABLE must be sent to 
this office. 


BAD ENGLISH* 


WO of the three Parts of Mr. Moon’s Bad Eng- 

lish—those on the Hon. George P. Marsh’s es- 
says and Mr. Edward S, Gould’s Good English—hav- 
ing been printed originally in Ze Round Table, the 
portion of the work to which we can with propriety 
refer is limited to the pages that treat of Lindley Mur- 
ray. Unfortunately, the portion to which we are thus 
restricted is the least attractive one. Not thatitisless 
remarkable than Mr. Moon’s previous writings for keen 
discernment of errors, for felicity in exposing them, 
for aptness in substituting parallel constructions in 
which they become obvious. But chivalrous instincts 
seem to have restrained our author from assailing a de- 
fenceless antagonist with his brilliant gladiatorial on- 
slaughts, in which half the zest is derived from the 
coolness, skill, and brilliant execution of an adept in the 
art, confident in his mastery of his weapons. In the 
case of Dean Alford, for instance, the amusement of the 
thing, malicious as it was, lay chiefly in the struggles 
of the victim to escape from the toils wherein he was 
enmeshed, and in the dexterity with which at every 
turn his persecutor entangled him anew, leaving 
him an object of piteous and ridiculous helplessness, 
With Lindley Murray, of course, this was out of the 
question ; and Mr. Moon has found himself reduced, 
not only by the nature of a fight which could be made 
only on one side, but also by considerations of gener- 
osity and good taste, to the necessity of conducting 
something which, by contrast with his previous 
achievements, is very like a dissection, His “sub- 
ject” lies before him, mute and lifeless, and the 
operator’s task is simply to pick him ta pieces, ex- 
hibit the parts, and ask, like Artemus Ward, Why is 
this thus ? 

Yet, if less attractive as a spectacle, the operation 
is none the less instructive. The discovery that in the 
writing of English even Lindley Murray was not im- 
peccant, is enough to set most of us asking, Who 
then can be saved? And Mr. Moon so far fulfils the 
promise he makes when entering upon his task—to 
convict Lindley Murray of instances of false grammar 
which “relate to almost every part of speech in the 
language”—as to justify him in the conclusion with 
which he closes it: “ Almost every kind of fault in 
composition may be found in Lindley Murray’s own 
writings; and yet he is not more incorrect in his lan~ 
guage than are ninety-nine men out of every hundred. 
He knew what was right; but his practice was 
strangely at variance with his precepts.” We are, 
however, by no means able to follow our critic into all 
the positions he assumes, or to assent to the justice 
of the judgements he often demands. For instance, 
two of his criticisms are as follows: 

“In the foregoing quotation, Lindley Murray really says: ‘A proper 
selection of faulty composition zs more instructive than [is] any rules and 
examples’! 


“ A similar error occurs on page 365; there he says: 

‘«* Many sentences ave miserably marigled, and*the force of the em- 
phasis [ave] totally lost.’ ; 

** Here, also, the ellipsis of the second verb is unallowable ; because, as 
in the former instance, the number of the nominative to that verb, is not 
the same as the number of the nominative to the preceding verb.” — Page 4. 


The other involves the same principle: 


“ He errs in the use of even the articles. On page 320 he tells us that 
it is incorrect to say ;—‘ A house and orchard ;’ and so it is; because as 
there is, in the sentence, but one article, it is understood as referring to 
both nouns ; and though we may say ;—‘ 4 house,’ we may not say ;— 
* A orchard.’ The sentence, then, should be ;—‘ A house and ax orchard.’ 
This being the rule, let us see how Lindley Murray’s language conforms 
toit. . Pe 

“‘ Page 52. ‘ Words duly combined produce a sentence ; and sentences 
properly combined produce an oration or discourse,’ 

2. €., ‘an oration or [an] discourse.’ !””—Page 31. 


In both these criticisms, as in many like these 
which they exemplify, Mr. Moon appears to us to il- 
lustrate the tendency of verbal criticism to degenerate 
into a mere study of forms. Thus, his censure of the 
ellipses in the first of the above extracts seems to us 





*The Bad English of Lindley Murray and other Writers on the 
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not merely to be hypercritical, but to originate in a| 


conception of the thing to be supplied to which it is 
impossible for us to assent. /s and ave—and so of 
aand an—are not—if we are correct—different words, 
but different forms of a word; the form adapting it- 
self to the nearest word with which it stands in rela- 
tion, but the essential substance of the word remain- 
ing invariable. That is, the notion of a copula—and 
not of any particular form of it—is what one in- 
stinctively perceives is to be supplied in the example 
to which Mr. Moon takes exceptions: “ Many sen- 
tences ave miserably mangled, and the force of the 
emphasis [ ] totally lost.” The gap is to be filled by 
the same word expressed in the first part of the sen- 
tence, and the form of this word is to be determined by 
that of the word with which it is to agree. The logi- 
cal extension of the principle set forth by Mr. Moon 
could not fail to lead, it seems to us, to a most inordi- 
nate multiplication of verbs wherever there are two 
subjects. He could not, for instance, write—“ John, 
and James, and Henry are negroes,”—because, on 
decomposing the sentence, after his manner, into its 
integral parts, he would find not one subject with which 
the verb agrees, but would have, “John are negroes,” 
etc. ; so that he would be forced to say—“ John is a 
negro, and James is a negro, and Henry is a negro.” 
The correct English usage, we have no doubt, is anal- 
ogous to that one in most languages by which, in the 
case of the Latin, it is provided that where the verb 
agrees with two or more subjects, it takes the plural 
rather than the singular ; the first person rather than 
the second, and the second than the third ;—or (this 
with reference more particularly to the @ and az) that 
an adjective similarly situated shall take the masculine 
rather than the feminine and the feminine rather than 





the neuter,—provisions which certainly would never 
have been made had not repetitions such as Mr. Moon 
counsels come to be regarded as cumbrous and barbar- 
ous expedients, which multiply words without enhanc- 
ing clearness. In the last of the examples we have 
cited, Mr. Moon’s emendation would, moreover, make 
a change in the meaning. We cannot assent to his 
alteration in what he—inadvertently, we suppose— 
calls the “sentence,” “A house and [an] orchard ;” 
but where he makes the reverse addition, suggesting 
that the sentence ought to read, “ Sentences properly 
combined produce an oration or [a] discourse,” then 
the temptation becomes strong to add, “ora poem or 
an advertisement.” The fact is that, as the sentence 
is written, there is an implication that “ oration ” and 
“discourse” are, to some degree at least, synonymous, 
—a suggestion entirely destroyed by Mr. Moon’s a. 
In other words, “oration or discourse” were meant 
by the writer to be bound together like algebraic 
quantities under a vinculum, when the article would 


have no choice but to take its.form from the first word, y 


and it would be no more reasonable to force az into jux- 
taposition with the second than to denounce “an able 
man ” because “ az man ” would be preposterous. 

We have dwelt so long upon this matter of ellipsis 
—on which Mr. Moon himself lays great stress—that 
we must be content merely to indicate some other in- 
stances of what looks to us like hypercriticism. Asan 
example of Murray’s use of the “ and which error,” 
Mr. Mocn quotes (p. 23) a sentence which says, 

“We have daplicates of each, . . ; an opulence 
peculiar to our language, and which may be the source of a boundless 
variety.” 

Here the construction is to be filled out by “under- 
standing” which is after opulence, and in no other 
way; where, then, ‘is the error in the and which ?— 
On page 24, Mr. Moon corrects a sentence of Mur- 
ray’s about “the ellipsis of some words, which were 
originally inserted, in the sentence, and [wich] made 

t regular.” This which Mr. Moon inserts, because, 
he says, without it the sentence “would really rea ” 
—‘‘words which were originally inserted, and [which 
were| made it regular !’”” —a possibility from which 
the comma after inserted effectually delivers it—Last- 
ly, has not Mr. Moon himself committed an error 
of the class he censures so severely? On page 22 he 
says, “ This consists in the words ‘and which’ being 
employed ina sentence,” etc. ; and, on page 28, “ There 
is no necessity . . for both the noun, and the 
pronoun, . . being employed,” etc. Would Mr. 
Moon write, “This consists in sem being employed,” 
or—“in their being employed”? “There is no neces- 
sity for them being employed,” or “ for their being em- 
ployed”? If his sentences are correct, hé must prefer 
the former. 

Mr. Moon, very possibly, might dispel any orall the 
objections which we have raised, and which he and 
our readers will, of course, take only for what they are 


worth. Whether they stand or not, we do not think | 1860. 





criticisms is impaired by the fact—if it 1s one—that 
there are crevices in even his harness. Lindley Mur- 
ray has been none the less efficient instructor because 
of these shortcomings which are now pointed out to 
us forthe first time. Indeed, since Mr. Moon’s first 
assault upon the Dean of Canterbury, we have learned 
to doubt whether it is a possible thing for an ordinary 
mortal, except by the most minute care and reiterated 
revisions, to write a dozen pages which a sufficiently 
resolute verbal critic could not tear to rags and tat- 
ters. Mr. Moon probably attains the extremest point 
of invulnerability. The elegance and accuracy of his 
style are so extraordinary as to be unique. But, like 
the good boy in the Sunday-school books, it is almost 
as much calculated to impress those who examine it 
with a humiliating and resentful sense of their own 
unworthiness, as to benefit them by its precept or its 
example. 








BOYS AND GIRLS.* 


os these days of premature young gentlemen and 
ladies it is a good thing to have one’s memory re- 
freshed and one’s faith strengthened in the matter of 
boys and girls. Half the charm of that delightful book 
School Days at Rugby lay in the fact that it recalled 
to the mind of a priggish generation the fast fading 
image of the doy. We know potent, grave, and rev- 
erend signors—and signoras too—who have read and 
re-read the story of Tom Brown’s adventures with a 
kind of regretful sympathy, and a vain longing for the 
fulness of animal life, the freedom of physical and 
moral daring, and the wealth of spontaneous fun which 
pervades its pages. And yet, so perverted are the 
minds of our boys, that many of them don’t perfectly 





understand or greatly like Tom Brown. 

As for our equally degenerate girls, they have fared 
even worse than their brothers at the hands of con- 
scientious writers for their behoof. No female Hughes 
has arisen to plead their cause and quicken their 
moral perceptions by a life-like picture of bright, brave, 
simple average girlhood. The heroine of their natty 
Sabbath-school books, the pious, proper, -all-accom- 
plished maiden, who carries off all the school prizes, 
dazzles the assembled guests by her graduating exer- 
cises, and either dies beatifically or is promised an 
early and wealthy marriage in the final chapter, is an 
unpleasant conception. There is little to choose be- 
tween her and her pert, giddy counterpart whom we 
encounter too often in real life. 

Two modest little volumes recently published by 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston—A Book about Boys 
and Little Women—seem to us to strike a better chord, 
and to breathe a healthful, cordial spirit very superior 
to the labored benignity of many of our books for the 
oung. 

The Book about Boys is somewhat in the style 
of Tom Brown, although the author joins issue with 
Mr. Hughes on some of the chief articles of the lat- 
ter’s creed, especially cricket. He does not profess 
to be writing for boys exclusively, but rather to make 
a strong appeal to the world at large on behalf of that 
much-abused and much-abusing class. Being a 
schoolmaster, he is naturally a little garrulous and 
egotistical; but no matter, since he shows us once 
more the true ideal of boyhood, the young Briton or 
American, not usually polished in manner, nor apt in 
Greek, nor choice in English grammar, one after whose 
exit from our presence silence is apt to come “like a 
poultice,” but open, generous, plucky, steadfast in 
friendship, shy about his sentiments in a general way, 
but not ashamed to love his home and his mother, 
democratic in his ideas, and, above all things, scornful 
ofalie. The Little Women, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, 
albeit of ripe years, for their ages range from ten to 
sixteen, are fit to be his friends and playmates, and, 
what is more, they could be so without any precocious 
flirting or folly of sentimental, if not worse than senti- 
mental, correspondence. Megand her sisters are noble 
girls generally; they are gay and hearty, and full of 
talent, but their crowning grace is the perfect simpli- 
city and freedom with which they think and act toward 
boysand men. The friendship between Jo and Laurie 
is most amusingly and admirably depicted, and is a 
model in its way. If Professor Agassiz thought it 
worth while in a weighty public address to invoke, on 
scientific grounds, a less restrained and conscious in- 
tercourse between American girls and boys, Miss 
Alcott certainly deserves our thanks for having given 
our young people a charming picture of such an 
innocent intimacy. 


Another point about the Little Women, andone which 














*I.A Book about Boys. By A. R. Hope. Boston: Roberts Bros, 


that the instruction to be derived from Mr. Moon’s | Bree Little Women case Meg, Fo, Beth, and Amy. By Miss L. M. 
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gives them a direct mission to the mass of their young 
countrywomen, is that they are all workers. They be- 
long undeniably to the middle class, and partially sup- 
port themselves. One is a day governess ; another 
reads, for a consideration, to a rich old aunt; on a 
third devolve the still more prosaic duties of dusting 
and washing dishes. Yet they are all well-educated, 
delicate-minded, and refined in their personal habits 
—as many American middle-class girls are, as all 
ought to be. A frequent fault of girls’ story-books hith- 
erto has been what, for lack of a better word, we must 
call their snobbishness. They have been constructed 
on a kind of principle of excluded middle. Their he- 
roines have invariably come either from “our first 
families ” or from the dregs of society. Either their 
little lights have shone picturesquely amid brutality 
and crime, or they have read the Bible to their numer- 
ous attendants and gone about doing good in pony 
phztons. Apparently there was no place for juvenile 
repentance between the hovel and the conservatory. 
Mrs. Whitney, who has written two of the best 
stories for girls ever published in America, and who is 
always pure in spirit and graceful in narration, although 
her style is vitiated by a certain pious mannerism, has 
thus far confined her attention to the girls who wear 
diamond rings and the last style of chignon. Even 
Mrs. Stowe, who wrote a pleasant tale for Our Young 
Folks a while ago, with the express purpose of proving 
that a little country girl may be just as learned and 
just as lady-like, and twice as healthy and happy, as the 
child of a city millionaire, had her rustic heroine mar- 
ried in the end and. translated to a brown-stone man- 
sion on Fifth Avenue, which was pleasant, doubtless, 
but impaired the moral. 

That acute aristocrat Count Joseph de Maistre 
once said that the great advantage of an aristocracy 
was “to insure the presence in the state of something 
more precious than gold.” We Americans, in repu- 
diating the means here proposed, are too apt to lose 
sight of the all-important end. We have many things 
to teach our young people, either in parables or by 
some other method, but none more needful to their 
dignity as men and women than this of the everlasting 
subordination of riches to personal honor and civic 
virtue. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 

[HE SOUTHERN AMARANTH. Edited by Miss 

Saliie A. Brock. New York: Wilcox & Rockwell, 
successors to Blelock & Co. 1869.—With the pious design 
of offering “a testimonial of gratitude to the memories of 
the brave men who perished in the late ineffectual effort for 
SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE” Miss Brock has entered the 
field of poesy, “like Ruth after the gleaners of Boaz,” as 
she originally and impressively puts it, “ with the expecta- 
tion of finding only an occasional zdy/ for her [my] cull- 
ing.” But she had evidently never read the Southern pa- 
pers, or she would have known what too late she seems to 
have discovered, that “the growth of Southern sentiment 
seems destined to be perennial and inexhaustible ;” and 
she would have shrunk from a task which, after filling 648 
octavo pages with the warblings of Southern song, still 
leaves her plunged in profoundest sorrow “that a vast 
number of beautiful and worthy productions are compelled, 
for want of space, to be crowded out of this volume.” To 
us of a colder and less impassioned clime, whose profession 
makes us doubly sceptical, it would seem extremely doubt- 
ful whether the literature of any land, during four years of 
civil war, could furnish 648 octavo pages of genuine poetry, 
by something like a hundred different poets, and still leave 
a vast amount just as good crowded out for want of space. 
But in so doubting we should probably forget, or more 
likely fail to see, what is revealed to Miss Brock’s finer sen- 
sibilities, that “‘ when the grape is crushed, the rich ruddy 
wine must flow; so when the heart joys or sorrows, 
jt delights to express its emotion in the flow of verse.” 
We should certainly fail to take into account the fact 
so eloquently set forth by the fair—editress ?—that “ the 
muse of the Southland is one of tireless wing, and though 
her theme is lofty and glorious as the golden sunset splen- 
dor upon the purple sky of evening, her song is often as 
sad as the weary echoes of the winter wind through her 
matchless forests—the mournful wailing of broken hearts.” 
Mindful of these things, our scepticism speedily changes to 
wonder that Miss Brock could have restrained her enthu- 
siasm within the pent up Utica of 648 octavo pages at all ; 
that it did not blossom into an entire garden of Southern 
Amaranths. From her preface and the, if possible, more 
unmistakably poetic effusions which she has scattered 
through the volume, we should think her capable of weav- 
ing an entire garland herself. But then—who knows ?— 
perhaps Messrs. Wilcox & Rockwell might have ob- 
jected. Publishers are only men after all, apt to be tainted 
with sordid considerations of profit and loss which never 
blight the purer souls of poets and women. Let us be 
thankful for as much of the Southern muse as editor and 
publishers together have deemed it well to give us ; let us 











be grateful for a compilation which accords us a bird’s-eye 
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view of the perennial growth of Southern sentiment from 
Mr. James R. Randall and Mr. Paul H. Hayne to Sir 
Henry de Hoghton and Miss Sallie A. Brock. Per- | 
haps if we had undertaken to do the work that Miss 
Brock has done so well we might have gone about 
it differently ; we might have found it possible to include | 
in much less than 648 octavo pages all the flights of | 
the Southern muse we thought worthy of preservation, 
with never a pang for the vast number of beautiful and 
worthy productions compelled to be crowded out ; perhaps | 5, 
we should have thought it an uncommonly cheap bargain to 
buy, at the expense of a dozen of those fierce and gory war 
songs wherein the Southern muse particularly delights, room 
enough for another such ballad as Somebody's Darling, if 
another such—and who can doubt it ?—were to be had. 
But tastes differ, and we dare say Miss Brock may have 
known better than we the peculiar requirements of the pub- | 7 
lic she addresses. To their suffrages we commend her book, 
assuring them that in it they will find Southern heroism and 
devotion properly magnified and Yankee cowardice and 
treachery justly rebuked, in so many different ways, with 
such an affluence of rhyme, and such a gorgeousness of 
golden sunset splendor, as will make them exalt the name 
of Brock for ever and ever. But they will be likely with 
us to complain of one blemish for which we find it difficult 
to account, and that is the intrusion among this gallant and 
goodly company of minstrels of one Thomas Buchanan 
Read, who, if we mistake not, is a mudsill and a Yankee, 
and, what is worse, the glorifier of Sheridan. And he is 
not only admitted, but he is praised ; nay, more, an opinion 
is quoted from Zhe Westminster Review about his piece 
which, goes to show it is the best thing in the book ! Which 
is altogether a much severer sentence than we should feel 
inclined to pass on it. 


Diamond Edition. The Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Baronet. Complete Edition. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1869.—The merits and defects of the Diamond 
Edition are by this time fully understood, and we shall only | 
say of the present specimen that, for any admirer of Scott’s 
poetry whose eyesight is good enough to stand the trial of 
the type, which, though remarkably clear, is still a trifle 
smaller than we should like to use, there could scarcely be 
imagined an edition which more perfectly combines cheap- 
ness with elegance and completeness than this. 


An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times. By Fohn 
Angell Fames. With an Introduction by F. B. Condit, D.D. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.—This work 
of the late revered Dr. James was republished some years | 
since in New York, but for some years it has been out of 
print. A “friend” of the Board of Publication has | 
generously contributed the funds for a new impression of 
the work, by purchasing the stereotype plates and present- 
ing them to the board. The book is a thoroughly good 
one in the evangelistic sense. It contains the marrow of 
the matter. If the gospel be a reality, its ministry must | 
be essentially such as is described in this earnest and | 
effective volume. Dr. James was a minister thoroughly in’ 
earnest, and his work is a transcript of his spirit. It! 
breathes a spirit above the strifes of sects. 


The Translated Prophet. By Fohn M. Lowrie, D.D. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1868.— 
The story of Elijah is reproduced by Dr. Lowrie, in 
its adaptation to man’s present needs and duties, 
It is told in a believing spirit, and chiefly for pur- 
poses of practical impression. The critical questions are 
not specially examined. The style of the author is earnest 
and impressive. ‘ 

LI. Many Teachers, but One Lesson. A Book for Sunday- 
Schools and Families. Second edition. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 
1868.—/Z. Zhe Lessons of the Christian Life. (For older class- 
es.) By Caroline S. Whitmarsh. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 
1868.—Both of these works are attempts to introduce into 
Sunday-school instruction a greater variety of topics and a 
less hackneyed mode of treating religious themes than is usu- 
ally the case. The first is chiefly devoted to the lessons 
of nature; the second to the unfolding of the Christian 
life in its moral aspects and relations. From both helps 
and hints may be derived for increasing the usefulness of 
religious training. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Ciaxton, Remsen, & Hosyaiavass, Philadelphia.—Life’s Lottery ; 
or, Life and its Aims. 

Washed Ashore ; or, 

. Kingston. 


ba, ete Tower of Stormount Bay. By Wm. 
‘the Buttery's 


Pp. i iv., 124. 1868, 
Gospel, and Other Stories. By Fredrika Bremer. 
Translated by Margaret Howitt. . 61. 1868. 

Told in the Twileh ht; or, Short Stories for Long Evenings, By 
Siteey Daryl. Wit illustrations by Gussie Bridgman. Pp, ix., 108. 


Rept i, Boston.—Rural Poems. By Wm. Barnes. 


786. Pp. 
Phe Little Gy . By Elie Sauvage. ig pe by Lorenz 
Frélich. Trai 


from the French by J. M. Luyster. ‘ Pp. 133. 


1868. 

Harrsr & Brotuers, New York.—Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theol 
cal, and Ecclesiastical Literature. =e by the Rev. John ) “a 
Clintock, D.D., and James Strong, S. Vol. I. IL—C. D. Pp. 
Viii. +933: 1868. 

A ‘Treatise on Physiol at H ee for Schools, Families, 
and Colleges, By J.C, Dalton, M Xvi., 369. 13868, 

Dick & FiTzGERALD, New York.—The Mas ern Pocket Hoyle, con- 
taining all the Games of Skill and oa as played in this country 
at the present time. By “Trumps.” 


Figtps, Oscoop, & Co., Boston,—Poems ws SDs Larcom. Pp. x, 


275. «1 
The Gates Ajar. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Pp. 248. 1869. 
Under the = and Other Poems, By James Russell Lowell, 
Pp. viii., 286, 


1868, 
Our Young Folks: An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, 


> agg by J. ‘1. Trowbridge and Lucy Larcom. Vol. 1V. Pp. iv., 
794 


| CHARLES a & Co., New York.—Lyra Sacra Americana; or, 
Gems from American ’Sacred Poetry. — and arranged by 
Charles D. Cleveland. Pp. viii., 328. 





868. 
on Uses of Dark Things. By Horace Bushnell. Pp. 360. 
1868. 
Tue Catuotic Pusiication Society, New York.—Cradle Lands. 
By Lady Herbert. Pp. vi., 332. 1869. 
Hurp & Houcuton, New York.—Sketches Abroad, with Pen and 
Pencil. By Felix O. C. Darley. Pp. vii., 191. 1868. 


Rosperts BrotTuers, Boston ; London: MacmMiILLan & Co.—The Five 
Days’ Entertainments at ‘Wentworth Grange. By Francis ‘urner 
ae Pp. xi., 328. 1868. 

W. Dopp, few: York.—The Orphan’s Triumphs. 
4 and Harry Grant. By H. Pp. 295. 
ai 


The Story of 
K. P. 
ul and Margaret, the Inebriate’s Children. 


1869. 
By the same. Pp. 


178. 1869. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia.—Across the Atlantic. Letters 
from France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and England. By Chas. 
H. Haeslee, M.D. Pp. xxxii., 397. 
A. yea & Co., San Francisco and New York.—Life Among the 
Apaches, By J ‘John C. Cremony. Pp. 322. 1868. 
ETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia.—The Morrisons: A Story of 
teen Life. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. Pp. xii., 382. 
G. W. Carieton, New York.—Life of Mark M, Pomeroy, a Repre- 
sentative Young Man of America. By Mrs. Mary E. Tucker. With 
a Steel Portrait. Pp. vi., 230. 1868. 


J. S. REDFIELD, New ork.—The True Grecian Bend: A Story in 


Verse. By lage Leigh. With illustrations. Pp. 48. 1868. 
Lee & SHEPARD, Boston.The Mimic Stage. By G. ‘M. Baker. Pp. 
Vi., 290. 1869. 
Dr. Howell’s Family. By Mrs. H. B. Goodwin. Pp. 361. 1869. 
Hillsboro’ Farms. By Sophia Dickinson Cobb. Pp. 423. 1869. 
The Philosophy of Domestic Life. By W. H. Byford, M.D. Pp. 
174. 1869. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Hurp & Hovcuton, New York.—American Edition of Dr. Wm. 
= Dictionary of the Bible. Part X1V.—Jor.—Kiv. Pp. 1,457 


to 1,568. 
Porr & AMERY, New York.—The Comedy of Canonization. 
cenes. First Thousand. 
J. S, Repriztp, New York. 
ield. Pp. iv., 95. 
Freperic A. Brapy, New wath “tigen agg Grey ; or, The Birthright 
Restored. By Pierce Egan. {Toy 
ear 4 H. Spencer, Buston.—A Race for a — A Farce, in one 
ct. 


By Thomas J. Williams, Esq. Pp. 
The Christening: A Farce, in one Act. “By John Baldwin Buck- 


In Four 


. OI. 
—Pianchette’s Diary. Edited by Kate 


stone. Pp. 1 
Hit Him; Tie has no Friends: A Farce, inone Act. By E. Yates 
and N. H. ‘Harrington. Pp. 16. 


We have also received current numbers of The Catholic World, Hours 
j at Home, The Workshop, Harper’s Monthly, The Old Guard, Riverside 

omeae The Eclectic, The Edinburgh Review for October, Packard’s 
| M Monthly—New York ; The Art Journal—London ; Sloan’s Architectural 
| Review and Builder’s “Annual, The Ladies’ Friend, ‘The Occident—Phil- 
adelphia; The New Eclectic—Baltimore. 








GOETHE'S SAYINGS. 


OETHE is mostly known to the world outside of Ger- 
many asa poet. He has not yet even as a poet be- 
come domesticated in the love of other nations than his own. 
He holds not yet with us the position of Shakespeare or 
Dante, or even of Cervantes. It is prudent to admire him, 
it is not easy to know him. He resides on a cloudy Olym- 
| pus among the ‘gods, and is rarely visible. He is great, but 
his greatness is vague, subtle, intellectual, not dear to the 
common people. 

Yet this position merely cannot always be his. He must 
| be better known. He must appear as a man. His fame 
| as artist, man of science, public minister, dramatist, philoso- 

' pher, scholar, and writer of lyrics cannot prevent us from 

knowing him as a wise man, richly endowed with that com- 
| mon sense which he declares to be the “ genius of human- 
ity.” And Goethe was a genuine man. His life was “ real 
and earnest.” He sought to understand and to feel the 
meaning of human life in its widest relations and under all 
| the complexities of modern culture. His thoughts are val- 
| uable as attempts to solve honestly and truly the problems 
of our existence. They are to be met in plainest dress in 
his prose sayings (Sfriiche). ‘These sayings in his works are 
arranged in seven parts. They are generally pertinent, pa- 
thetic, and profound ; clear, also, in the main, and many of 
them very witty. We quote a few to indicate the range of 
thought which he covered and to show what sort of truth he 
arrived at. In all of them we feel the absence of a desire 
to make “bon-mots,” and the presence of a determination 
to hit the nail on the head: 


PRACTICAL MAXIMS. 

How shall one learn to know himself? Never by reflec- 
tion ; certainly through action, Endeavor to do your duty 
and you will know immediately what is in you. But what 
is your duty? That which to-day demands. 

Tell me with whom thou keepest company; I will tell 
thee who thou art. -Tell me thy business, and I can know 
what can come from thee. 

Every man must think after his own fashion, for in that 
fashion he always finds a truth, or a sort of a truth, to help 
him in living. 

Unlimited activity of any kind ends finally in bank- 
ruptcy. 

It is not always necessary that Truth should be embodied. 
Let her float about us like a spirit, and produce harmony ! 
Let her billow through the air like the earnest, friendly 
vibrations of a bell ! 

The love of truth is shown by our ability to find and to 
value that which is good. 

If I am to hearken to the opinion of another, he must 
express it positively. I have enough doubtful opinions of 
my own, 

All which frees our spirit and does not yield us self-con- 
trol is injurious. 

Piety is not an end but a means of reaching the highest 
culture, through the purest repose of mind ; and for this 
reason those who make piety object and end are generally 
hypocrites, 

Men do not know one another easily, even with the best 
will and purpose. Leta bad will interfere and all is misrep- 
resented, 

















Whoever is not acquainted with foreign languages knows 
nothing of his own. 

It concerns the active man that he do the right thing; 
whether the right thing happen ought not to trouble him. 

What one does not understand he does not own. 

It is as certain as wonderful, that truth and error flow 
from one source. On this account, one often may not injure 
error for fear of injuring truth at the same time. 

I pity men who make much ado about the ferishableness 
of things, and lose themselves in reflecting upon earthly 
vanities. For we are placed here for the very purpose of 
making the perishable imperishable, and we can only accom- 
plish this by knowing how to value each. 

The most foolish of all errors is, that clever young heads 
think that they lose their originality when they recognize 
the truth which has already been recognized by others. 

One can neither protect nor arm himself against criticism. 
We must meet it defiantly, and thus we shall gradually 
please it. 

Clever people are the best encyclopzdias. 

One cannot live for everybody, especially not for those 
with whom he cannot live. 

The following on a much talked of theme is worth special 
attention: When I hear people talk of liberal ideas, I al- 
ways wonder how men are deceived with the sound of 
words. An édea is not at liberty to be liberal. Let it be 

mighty, apt, conclusive in itself, that it may fulfil its divine 
purpose to be productive. A motion is still less at liberty 
to be liberal. It has an entirely different purpose. We 
must seek for liberality in sentiments, for these are the liv- 
ing heart. But sentiments are very seldom liberal ; because 
they spring immediately from the strictest (z. ¢., most illiberal) 
relationships and necessities of our own personality.* 

“‘Give me a place to stand,” said Archimedes, 

“Take to thyself the place where thou standest,” another. 

Maintain the place where thou standest, Goethe. 

As in Rome, beside the Romans, there was always a 
population of statues, so, beside the real world, there is a 
world of illusion, much more influential. In this the 
majority live. 

Man’s errors really make him lovable. 

The world is a cracked bell, which claps but does not 
ring. 

Secrets are, after all, no wonders. 

Life, however common, ordinary, and customary it ap- 
pears and is apparently contented to be, still cherishes and 
nurses in quiet certain higher demands, and seeks means 
to satisfy them. 

Whoever suffers under my faults is my master, though 
he were my servant. 

The man of action is always without conscience. 
one but the reflecting man has conscience. 

Man would not be the finest creature on earth, if he were 
not Zoo fine for the earth. 

The best effect of poems is the enthusiasm which they 
excite. 

Microscopes and telescopes really confuse the pure judge- 
ment of men. 

Every clever thing has been already thought of; one can 
only try to think it again. 

The above are selected from hundreds. Goethe in 
them all said something, and in each thing sought to reach 
as near to the bottom of the well as possible. In these 
days when the public are devouring old moral-common- 
places because Nasby or Billings spells them badly, it 
would be well to read the proverbs of one who, like 
Goethe, aimed at no originality but that of the truth, and 
so was always original, and almost always noble, 
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DE MORTUIS nil nisi bonum, quoth the Latin sage. 

“ The truth is, this is a d——d wicked world we live in ; 
and the fewer people we praise, the better,” says, or as one 
may say, retorts, Sheridan. And, in reference to the tone of 
the American press, one may say that the Latin sage carries 
the day. For not only de mortuis, but of the living also, our 
writers generally “‘sdy nothing but good ;” that is, if un- 
qualified praise is “ good” for either its object or its read- 
ers. Zhe Atlantic Monthly for December gives an elabor- 
ate notice of a little book “ on the histrionic genius of Juni- 
us Brutus Booth ;” of which book the reviewer says : 

“The volume is introduced” [éntroducted, if we had such a word, 
would seem to convey the writer’s meaning more accurately than “* intro- 
duced,” as the meaning is, Jrefaced by an introduction] “ by a carefully 
written general essay on the genius of Booth, in which he is compared with 
Garrick and Edmund Kean, and pronounced their superior.” 

Any person may pretty safely guess where an author will 
end when he makes such a beginning. At least, his deci- 
sion is hardly complimentary to the discernment of the pub- 
lic in England and the United States, for hey never made 
the discovery here announced ; and the English public had 
one advantage over the author of this little book : they, “ in 
the time of it,” sew Garrick, which certainly the author nev- 
er did. As the general decision of the world places Garrick 


: quite above any other actor, it is hardly wise to provoke or 


to suggest a comparison between him and Booth. To weigh 
Booth against Kean is quite enough for any critic of ordinary 
capacity. In London the two actors played at rival houses, 
and Booth’s being immediately “distanced” is a fact as fa- 





* (Note a Translator.) That is to say, our hearts should be gener- 
ous, but our thoughts accurate and close. 
find the opposite. ‘ 


Instead of this, we generally 
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miliar as the other fact, that when they afterward played on 
the same stage together Booth was, in the expressive phrase 
of Macready, “not merely eclipsed but literally extin- 
guished” by Kean. The career of the two actors in this 
country differed somewhat from that ; but Booth’s success 
here bore no comparison to Kean’s. The author of the 
book nevertheless proves by argument and illustration, and 
entirely to his own satisfaction, that Booth was the greater 
actor of the two. He says: 

“ Wazlitt admits that Kean lacked imagination.” [But Hazlitt does 
not say that, as the author does, ix comparison with Booth.| ‘** Now, 
this power Booth possessed in magnificent measure. . . . Booth 
took up Kean at his best and carried him further. Booth was Kean Alus 
the higher imagination.”— 
and so forth. Ze Atlantic itself, not’ to be outdone by the 
author it is reviewing, says of Booth’s Macbeth : 

“ And then came, in a strange, wild blending of hope and de- 


‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?’ 
The auditor felt at once that it was Macbeth’s own mind, and not the 
mind of humanity in general, that prompted this question. The next 
line, 

* Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ? 
was accompanied by a tearing gesture of both hands over his brow, as 
though there might possibly be some physical, external means of extract- 
ing the baleful memory which he felt was rooted in his own moral being. 

*Raze out the written troubles of the drain.’ 
His gesture in this line was indescribably pathetic—a motion of the fingers 
over the forehead as if to erase the ‘ characters of blood’ therein inscribed. | 
Then came the tremendous lines : 


* And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

That weighs upon the heart ? 
It would be impossible to describe the gesture and accent which gave real- 
ity to the ‘stuffed bosom,’ and especially to the suggestion of Alps on 
Andes piled, in the terrible enunciation of the simple expression * weighs.’ 
The whole cumulative, remorseful reaction of Macbeth’s crimes was con- 
densed, as it were, in a word.” — 


and so forth. One thing, from all this, seems to be indis- 
putable; that whether Kean distanced Booth, or Booth 
Kean, Ze Adantic and the author it reviews are precisely 
“neck-and-neck” in the race of glorifying Booth. As to 
the comments of Zhe Adantic above quoted, and in their 
order : 

It is quite probable the auditor felt that Macbeth was re- 
ferring to himself “ instead of humanity in general.” But it 
is not very probable that Booth’s manner of rendering the 
line helped the auditor to that conclusion—the thing being 
tolerably obvious, anyhow. 

It is quite probable that the “tearing gesture of both hands” 
indicated a purpose of tearing something “rooted ;” but 
whether that something was the hair or the “ memory ” 
would. depend on circumstances. 

It is quite probable that such “a motion of the fingers” 
looked like erasing something om, hardly “zz,” theforehead ; 
but how could it be so very “ pathetic ?” 

Wherein are the three quoted lines “tremendous”? If 
Booth could “ condense” a// ¢hat in the “ enunciation of the 
simple expression, weighs,” he could do as much with enun- 
ciation as Lord Burleigh did with his head (see The Critic). 
It may reasonably be doubted whether this laudatory style 
of writing, especially when the facts on which it is founded 
are entirely in the writer’s imagination, is of much service 
to a living man’s reputation or a dead man’s memory. 
Booth was, no doubt, a Triton among the minnows; so, 
mutatis mutandis, is his son, Edwin Booth. But to com- 
pare either with Garrick or Kean, or with any of the other 
really great actors of the English stage, is preposterous. 
However, the puffing of actors is one of the manias of the 
day, and it “ wé// have its day.” 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY was men- 
tioned in our columns recently as an organization about 
to be formed. At the time appointed a meeting was held 
at the University of the City of New York, and the pre- 
liminary steps taken. Prof. Cumfort, of Alleghany Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, whose connection with various German 
philological associations first impelled him to the efforts 
which have now taken form in this movement, was the 
principal speaker, and the divisions in the work which 
ought to come before the society were stated to be: 1, 
Classical languages and literature ; 2, Oriental languages 
and literature; 3, Modern languages and literature; 4, 
The American aboriginal dialects ; 5, Comparative philo- 
logy ; 6, The philosophy of teaching language. Opin- 
ions were also expressed that a library should be formed 
aud a periodical published by the society, whose first regu- 
lar meeting was appointed for next July. Perhaps we can- 
not give a better notion of the probable character of the 
body than by appending this list of some of the gentlemen 
who were present in compliance with the invitation : 


The Rev. Dr. Isaac Ferris, Chancellor of the University of New York ; 
the Rev. Dr. J. A. Spencer ; Prof. Howard Crosby, N. Y. University ; the 
Rev. Charles E. West, Brooklyn ; the Rev. Drs. Joseph Shea and Mor- 
ris Ronayne, St. John’s College, Fordham ; Prof. Drissler, New York ; 
Prof. John S. Hart, Trenton, N. J.; the Rev. Mr. Warren, Cold 
Spring; Prof. P. S, Martin, Rutger’s College, N. J.; Prof. Daly, St. 
Francis Xavier’s College ; the Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford ; 
Prof. Henry M. Day, Yale College; Prof. Herman H. Raven, New 
York University; the Rev. Drs, James H. Worman and James Strong, 
Drew Theological Seminary ; Prof. Wm. B. Silver, New York College ; 
Prof. H. B. Lane, New York; Prof. Wm. E. Phales, Brooklyn; Prof. 
J. A. Robert, Vassar College; Prof. John Short, Columbia College ; 
Prof. Murizier, Mercantile Library ; Prof. Jacob Cooper, Rutger’s Col- 
lege, N. J.; the Rev. Drs. Aaron Lloyd, Samuel Irenzus Prime, Na- 
than Brown, and John Duer, New York; Prof. Adam G. Logan ; Prof. 
L. P. Brockett, Brooklyn; Prof. Van Benschotten, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Connecticut ; Prof. S.T. Frost, Amenia Seminary ; the Rev. Dr. 
Abel Stevens, New York; Prof. Max Grunbaum, from Germany ; Prof. 
Whitney, of Yale College; Dr. P. Frisch ; Prof. Albert S. Harkness, 
Brown University, 








There were also received letters of approval and co-opera- 
tion from Dr. Ruggles ; Prof. Tyler, of Amherst ; the Rev. 
Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge; Prof. De Vere, of Virginia 
University; Prof. Evans, of Michigan University ; Prof. 
Alpheus Crosby, of Salem, and others, 


HARVARD, like most of the few American colleges which 
have really taken rank among the world’s institutions of 
learning, is known to be lamentably poor. But Harvard 
is blessed with liberal alumni, who are devising measures 
for her relief. The class of ’64 has commenced a move- 
ment, which seems likely to be generally participated in, by 
offering to guarantee a subscription to the general fund of 
the university of $1,000 for ten years. The class of ’52 
has made the same promise ; the classes of ’60 and 63 will 
probably do so; in those of ’59, 61, and ’46 similar efforts 
are under way; and it is the ambition of those who set 
the plan in motion to enlist 50 classes in the cause,—which 
would yield during the ten years $500,000, beside the indi- 
vidual donations which would probably be attracted from 
the graduates and friends of the institution. 


Rog, it is generally known, is the seat of numerous 
national colleges, representing most of the countries in 
which the Roman Church has a foothold—Ireland, England, 
France, Germany, South America, etc. To these was 
added, a few years ago, an American college, for which 
Pius IX. assigned a particularly fine building, in which 
priests were to be trained for American missions, “ while,” 
adds the appeal by the Archbishop of Baltimore and the 
Bishop of Philadelphia, which we are following, “it has also 
been a place to which Americans in Rome, no matter what 
their faith, might resort, and feel that they were at home.” 
But the college turns out to be something very like a failure. 
With the sole exception of the Scotch college it has the 
fewest attendants, “and after struggling on for some years it 
is now in imminent danger of being closed.” A general col- 
lection was ordered by the last Plenary Council, for the 
purpose of paying its debts ; and now an episcopal appeal is 
made to wealthy Romanists to provide for its permanent en- 
dowment against the meeting of the General Council at Rome 
next year. Three classes of contributors are solicited: “1, 
Founders of Burses ; who will contribute, once for all, five 
thousand dollars in currency, . . . and who will have 
the right of selecting, from those who wili be recommended 
and approved of by their respective bishops for this pur- 
pose, one student of the college for ever ; 2, Patrons; who 
will contribute one thousand dollars, . . . and will be 
entitle to send a student . . . for three years; 3, Life 
Members ; who, by contributing five hundred dollars, will 
share in the holy sacrifices and prayers of the college, and 
of the students.” The total amount which it is expected 
by this means to carry from America to Rome is thus 
stated : 


** Twenty Burses, at $5,000, : ‘ ‘ x ° $1c0,000 
One Hundred Patrons, at $1,000, . § ; . 100,0c0 
One Hundred Life Members, at $500, . i 4 50,000 

Total, vi er se cay go | ) Sr 


Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, the treasurer of the Re- 
cruiting Committee, has just published in Zhe Boston Com- 
monwealth what appears to be a sadly damaging account of 
the origin of Zhe ation (N. Y.), so far as relates to part of 
the money subscribed to found that paper and the disap- 
pointment of the subscribers with the use made of their 
money. It seems by Mr. Hallowell’s statement that, a bal- 
ance of funds remaining in the hands of the Recruiting Com- 
mittee after its work was accomplished, it was voted “ that 
a committee of three be appointed with powers to invest a 
sum not exceeding $15,000 from the funds of the commit- 
tee in the stock of a newspaper devoted to the equal rights 
of men, in connection with the Freedman’s Aid Societies.” 
This led, it seems, to a subsidy which was afterward in- 
creased, at the solicitation of one of the editors, to $16,000, 
which sum was received by Zhe Nation. But the money 
was granted, in Mr. Hallowell’s view, with the express un- 
derstanding that the paper should be a sort of organ for the 
“Freedmen,” and the subscribers were highly indignant 
that, in the sequel, it was conducted in a manner less ex- 
treme than they desired and thought they had a right to ex- 
pect. Subsequently 7%e ation passed, it appears, into the 
hands of a receiver, and the committee tried to get back 
their money, but with such ill success that they only recov- 
ered a small fraction of their original investment. It is only 
fair to add that the editor of Zhe ation denies that he was 
bound by the terms of the agreement, as he understood them, 
to comply with the expectations which the Recruiting Com- 
mittee, on their part, thought just. Ze ation has been 
in some respects an able,and in many respects a decorous and 
carefully conducted, paper ; a paper that has done, and, in 
our opinion, is still doing not a little good; and we sin- 
cerely regret that, whatever the cause, .it should either be 
misrepresehted or have made a mistake. The affair is a 
strong illustration of the inexpediency in journalism of de- 
pending on clubs, political societies, or other bodies for 
eleemosynary aid. It is much better for a paper to stand 
on its own bottom, for then and then only can it be truly 
independent, then and then only can it escape at once in- 
jurious suspicions and hampering obligations. The only 
sound position for a public journal to occupy is the one in 
which itis responsible to the public alone ; and the best ad- 
vice that we can give, under the circumstances, to Zhe ation 
is to pay off the receiver’s deficit and let Recruiting Com-. 
mittees and Freedmen’s Aid Societies severely alone for 
the future. 





HAVING ourselves suffered the agonies of misquotation, 
we are impelled by sympathy, not less than a sense of jus- 
tice, to make what reparation is possible to Mr. Frederick 
H. W. Myers for the outrage inflicted on him by our types 
in the notice, in our issue of Nov. 14, of kis poem, Saint 
Paul, The fine line, “blank with the utter agony of 
prayer,” was nearly spoiled by omission of the article, and 
the last stanza we quoted should have read thus : 

“‘[ay] amid all men bear himself thereafter 
smit with a solemn and a sweet surprise, 
dumb to their scorn and turning on their laughter 
only the dominance of earnest eyes.” 


It is also proper to add that Mr. Myers, for some inscru- 
table reason, conceives his poetry to be improved by the 
omission of the initial capitals with which other bards are 
in the habit of adorning their verses, and which our printers 
insisted, in sheerest slavery to custom, on adding to his 
own, For all these enormities we offer him our condolence 
and apologies. As nearly as may be, we aim at typograph- 
ical perfection, and we are well assisted by printers and 
proof-readers, but in making up a journal like Zhe Round 
Zable it is impossible always to avoid just such errors as 
these. 

Ir is difficult to see how General Webb’s manifesto re- 
lieves our late minister resident to Paraguay from the 
sharp imputations so current against him. Mr. Wash- 
burn stands in a most unfortunate position, and one the 
odium of which is yet to be removed. Possibly he may 
have explanations to make which may set his conduct in a 
new light; but it is difficult to conceive how this is possi- 
ble. In the meantime we rejoice to know that our gov- 
ernment has taken measures sternly to punish and, so far 
as may be, to repair the wrongs inflicted upon the flag. 
Promptness in these cases is everything, and, from what 
we hear, it will not now be wanting. 


Mr. RowLanD H. ALLEN is about to publish, through 
Messrs. Nichols & Noyes, Zhe New-England Tragedies in 
prose. I, The Coming of the Quakers. II. The Witchcraft 
Delusion,—whether to emphasize Mr. Longfellow’s render- 
ing of the history of the time, or to challenge its accuracy, 
does not appear. 

Messrs. C. SCRIBNER & Co.’s accession a_ publishers of 
The Biblical Repervory and Princeton Review—the oldest of 
the religious quarterlies, and long the head and front of the 
disagreeable kind of Presbyterianism which emanates from 
Princeton—is signalized by the association of Dr. L. H. 
Atwater with Dr. Charles Hodge, the original founder 
of the publication, and its editor from the outset. Dr. 
McCosh is also added to the corps of contributors. 


Mr. JAMES S. CLAXTON has in press Little Meg’s Chil- 
dren, by the author of Sessica’s First Prayer, etc. 

MEssrs. FIELDS, Oscoop, & Co. have issued for the 
benefit of holiday-book buyers two most seductive cata- 
logues of their exquisitely illustrated books. The one gives 
specimens of the wood-cuts in the various editions of Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Lowell, Alice Cary, “Owen Meredith,” 


.Tennyson, etc. ; the other, pictures quite as fascinating in 


their way—the acquaintance of many of which we first 
made in Our Young Folks—from the large list of juvenile 
books published by this house. 

MEssrs. CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN have commenced 
the publication in monthly parts, here and in London, of 
The Child’s Bible. The text—which appears to be literal, 
except for occasional ellipses, where connecting words are 
inserted within brackets—is freed from the puzzling di- 
visions into verse and chapter, and divided rationally into 
paragraphs and chapters like any other book. That the 
typography is admirable, and the profuse wood-cuts all 
that could be desired, both in design and execution, need 
scarcely be said to any who know the illustrated publica- 
tions of this house. 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. follow the publication of 
their handsome edition of Fitz-Greene Halleck’s poetical 
works by the announcement that it and its forthcoming com- 
panion-volume, Gen. Wilson’s Life and Letters of the poet, 
will be issued in large-paper editions, luxuriously printed 
and with additional engravings, provided subscriptions 
enough are received to justify the preparation of one hun- 
dred copies. 

Mr. J. SABIN announces Sadin’s American Bibliopolist— 
“a monthly register of new books—a catalogue of receipts 
and additions to stock, and discursive matter concerning 
books, auction sales, and literary subjects generally.” 

Messrs. LEYPpoLDT & HOLT are about to publish a new 
edition of M. Taine’s /taly (Rome and Naples), corrected 
and enlarged by 2 full index; Taine’s /deal in Art; and 
Madame de Beaupré, by Mrs. C. Jenkin, author of Who 
Breaks—FPays. 

HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD. 
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0. A, 
St. Louis, November 18. 


Mr. BIERSTADT’s new painting of “ Vesuvius” is now 
on exhibition at Putnam’s Art Gallery, and will repay a 
visit. Space does not permit us just now to give it the atten- 
tion it deserves, and we shall only pause to note that it dis- 
plays all the astonishing fidelity of mechanical execution 
for which Mr. Bierstadt is so widely and justly celebrated. 
The “red-litten glare” on the rocks in the foreground, re- 
flected from the burning volcano, is especially and vividly 
natural, and the coloring of the bursting flames is worthy of 
all praise. We do not unreservedly admire this artist, who 
seems to us to have acquired a rank and a reputation to 
which he is not altogether entitled, but it must be admitted 
that in the mechanical portion of his art he has scarcely any 
living superior, We may take occasion to say more of 
‘Vesuvius ” hereafter. 


Mrs. AUDUBON, the widow of the great naturalist, denies 
the rumor, to which we regret having given circulation, that 
she or any of her family is in circumstances which rendered 
it desirable to publish Audubon’s works as a means of ‘af- 
fording relief. 


Mr. E. P. WHIPPLE, in the new Aé/antic, concludes, with 
an essay on the judicious Hooker, the series of papers on 
the literature of the Elizabethan age to which we have more 
than once referred as unusually delightful magazine reading. 
We hope they are soon to be recast into permanent form. 


COULEUR DE ROSE. 


PLEASANT it is while the woodlands waken, 
Their green in the summer glow unfurled, 

To mark how the bountiful morn has shaken 
White gems on her leafy world ! 


To gaze at the massive, pillowy fleeces 
Buoyed aloft in the dim-blue air, 

And mould of their changing curves and creases 
What fancy deems most fair ; 


Or to watch on the still pool flash and darken 
A breeze from the upland’s tossing grain, 

Or wade in the meadow-grass and hearken 
To a revelling thrush in the lane ; 


Or to linger where, : amid blooms that enwreath them, 
The wide-boughed chestnuts wall the glade, 
Soft-pencilling on the turf beneath them 
Clear veineries of shade. 
But ’tis dearest of all at the door-way yonder 
To look where my love’s bright welcome beams, 
And think that our greetings each morn grow fonder 
For the vows we have whispered in dreams ! 
EpGar Fawcert. 


ENGLISH publishers are felicitating themselves upon a 
season of such prosperity as the book-trade has not known 
for many years. Mr. Welford, it is true, writes to Zhe 
Bookbuyer : “ There are no indications that an active winter 
is at hand, as far as books and literature are concerned, in 
England. On the contrary, the pressure of late monetary 
disturbances still weighs heavily on enterprises of every 
kind.” Yet he admits that “ publishers are now commenc- 
ing to issue works of magnitude and expense with something 
of their old confidence.” Zhe Bookseller, on the other 
hand, noting that the list of new books is “a fuller one 
than we have had for some years,” pronounces it “ evident 
that better times are in store,” and that the election will be 


“followed by a revival of trade, and that which above all | Kine Lupwic of Bavaria has got himself sent to 
other things is needed—confidence.” In referring to the | Coventry in a manner which must be especially trying to a 
announcements for the season, which fill 23 pages, Ze boy of his years. The late king undertook to form at 
Bookseller observes : “It. will be remarked, as somewhat | Munich what he was pleased to call the New Round T able, 
singular, that at a time when a most momentous change is _—its knights being such men as Heyse, Bodenstedt, Liebig, 
looming in the future of the Irish Church, not a single | etc., on whom he conferred sinecures, professorships, and 
work upon her history, usefulness, missionary labors and pensions, designed to insure their continuing at his capital 
successes, distinguished prelates and ministers, nor upon | while pursuing their studies. Now, among these knights is 
any other subject connected therewith, should be found in | Emanuel Geibel, one of the most eminent of living Ger- 
the following long list.” man lyrical poets, and the poet laureate of Liibeck, his na- 
tive place. Not long ago the King of Prussia visited Lii- 
THE origin of the abbreviation “ye”—which has puz-| beck, and it became its laureate’s duty to address to him a 
zled most of us—is explained by a correspondent of /Votes | poem of welcome, in which Geibel expressed his hope for the 
and Queries. “ For some time,” he says, “after the estab- | happy completion of German unity under Prussia’s lead ; 
lishment of the English language, the Anglo-Saxon letter | and the poem was printed in Dr. Julius Rodenberg’s maga- 
representing ‘th’ continued in usage ; in appearance it re- | zine, Der Salon. Returning to Munich, Geibel was met by 
sembled ‘ y,’ and its use in latter days may have been pos- | a notification that his pension was stopped “on account of 
sibly confined to the particle in question, This Anglo-| his political tendencies.” Thereupon the poet wrote to 
Saxon letter was not included in the first movable types for | the King resigning his professorships, orders of knighthood, 
printing, and in MSS. had passed into the ‘ ye’ it so greatly | etc., and Paul Heyse immediately followed the example, 
resembled. The printers copied the ‘ye,’ and it has con- | begging to express his entire agreement with the political 
tinued up to the present time in occasional use.” views in question, and tendering Ais resignations. The 
| matter, of course, is one for comment throughout Germany, 
AN anachronism—which will no doubt have been noted | and in its social and literary world the young King is under 
by some kind contemporary by the time this confession gets | a cloud. 
into type, but which, both in our readers’ interest and our 
own, should be set right here—was carelessly adopted in 
our last issue from a statement in an English journal. In 2 ‘ 
our announcement of the discovery at Frankfort of a cor- | that of baffling the French police. Za Lanterne cannot be 
respondence between Voltaire and Byron the poet’s name | kept out of France. Some time ago we were told how copies 
should have read Pyron or Piron,—ten years having elapsed | Were smuggled in, enclosed in plaster busts of the Empe- 
between the death of the first and the birth of the second, | TF Now The Pe all Mall Gazette tells us that—to the 
whereas, in the case of the two French dramatists, their | amazement and indignation of officials—its editor finds 
lives were so nearly synchronous that the birth and the | Means not merely to introduce it into St. Cloud itself, but to 
death of the lesser anticipated those of the greater each by Confront the Emperor with it wherever he turns—in his hat, 
five years. |his pockets, his desk, everywhere. In Brussels, on the 
other hand, it is said that Za Lanterne lies, a drug, on the 
news-dealers’ counters. 





M. RocHEForT—irrepressible whether by judicial con- 
demnations, assaults, or duels—has added to his glories 


Mr. SPURGEON, Zhe London Review notes, has “ broken | 
out into common sense” and abandoned teetotalism. 
“When he first cut off his liquor,” says our contemporary, 
“he found he could not, without loss of health, continue 
the regimen, and, in order not to give scandal, he drank 
little jorums out of medicine-bottles in a room by himself, 
with the door locked. After a while it occurred to him 
that this course savored of a secret sin, and now he has . . D . : 
his social glass without an apothecary’s label and in public.” | Of science is the subject of his profound studies.” In reply 
Many a sanctimonious nose, no doubt, will snuffle, and the | Whereto Le Gazette de France says : “ The curiosity thus ex- 
evangelical whites of not a few fishy eyes be rolled up, in| Pressed can be easily satisfied. For many years past M. 
recognition of this abjuration of intemperate abstinence. | Thiers has been occupied in writing an important-book, in 
But we fancy most of the respectable public will agree with | five or six volumes, on religion, philosophy, general history, 
the London editor in welcoming the example of the popular | tts, and sciences. The first portion is now completed ; 
preacher’s secession from “ the vinegar-cruet bigots ” of the | the few among the friends of the author who have read 


M. THIERs’s literary purchases have for some time been 
of a character to occasion surprise. ‘ During the last five 
or six months,” said a Paris correspondent of La France 
Centrale, “the illustrious statesman has purchased more 
than a hundred and fifty volumes on natural history; the 
latest works, the most recent discoveries, all the progress 





“Temperance ” societies. 


A FATHER Rok, of the Society of Jesus, during some 
missionary services at Frankfort-on-the-Main some years | 
ago, challenged any one, for the sum of 1,000 Rhenish | 
florins, to produce “a book written by a Jesuit in which | 

. . «the simple axiom, ‘ The end justifies the means,’ | 
is found, either in these or in similar words.” And until 
this should be done, he said, he should “ declare to be a 
dishonorable slanderer” anybody who “ascribes to the 
Jesuits’ order that disgraceful doctrine.” Father Roh is 
now in Switzerland, and a Dr. Franz Huber, of Berne, has 
published in the- Swiss papers an acceptance of the chal- 
lenge. How the Jesuit Father, “having taken the vow of 
personal poverty, can promise to pay 1,000 florins,” Dr. 
Huber does not see; but he undertakes to point out the 
passage before any judicial faculty that will accept the arbi- 
tration. To which no reply has yet been made. 


some pages render homage to the ardor of the profession 
of faith set forth in the work.” 2 


PERE A. CARAYON has issued—beside the 15th and 16th 
volumes of his Documents Inédits concerning the Society of 
Jesus—a work founded on documents hitherto unpublished, 
which is called Charles III. and the Fesuits of his States of 
Europe and America in 1767. 


M. CHARLES PONCET has prepared, from authentic un- 
published documents, and under the title Piws VI. at Va- 
dence, an account of the pontiff’s sojourn and death at that 
place. ; 


Pror. E. H. PLuMPTRE, whose translation of Sophocles is 
well known here, has translated the 7ragedies of Eschylus, 
to which is prefixed a biographical essay. 


THE REv. CHARLES MERIVALE has made a translation 
into English rhymed verse of the Z/ad. 








JUST READY, 


A NEW “HANDY-VOLUME SERIES.” 


THE TALLANTS OF BARTON: 
A NOVEL. 
By Joseph Hatton. 
Square 16mo, cloth, price $1 25. 


MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES IN THE VARI- 
OUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


Selected from the Narratives of Celebrated Travellers. With 37.Plates. 
One volume r2mo, price $2 50. 


This volume will make a capital present fora boy, but is not intended 


exclusively for that purpose, it being of general interest to all classes of 
readers. 


*«* Sold by all booksellers and mailed post-paid by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 











CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 
skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- 
tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
adapted for Holiday and-Bridal Gifts. 

They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 
plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- 
gance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. 
Mint assay. The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest 
Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 





may be obtained from ible dealers everywhere. 
Trade-Mark ) Trade-Mark 
for f for 
Silver. avo gossAM Mig 5, Electro-Plate. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 


HANOVER 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: 45 WALL StrEET, New York. 





FIRE 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 





Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 


WIDDLETON, PUBLISHER, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 
THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF 
AUTHORS, 


With some inquiries respecting their moral and literary eharacters, and “ 
memoirs for our literary history, by 





Isaac DisRAELI. 
Edited by his son, 


Tue RicuT Hon. B. DisRAktt. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50; half calf, $7. 


This work completes our edition, the very best in every respect, of the 
elder Disraeli’s works, in nine uniform vols. crown 8vo, large, clear type, 
on toned paper. 

he COMPRISING : 


Curiosities of Literature. 4 vols., $7. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . . « $400,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, 2 8 «614,004 47 | 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 941,059 30 | 

B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


} 


Amenities of Literature. - 2 vols., $3 50. 


Calamities and Quarrels of Authors. 2 vols., 
$3 50. 


|The Literary Character. : vol., $2 25. 


Or the complete set, 9 vols., cloth, incase, $15 ; half calf, $30. 
For sale at the Principal Bookstores, and sent by mail or express on 
receipt of price by the Publisher. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 


AGENCY FOR 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., 
And for the Execution of all kinds of Literary Commissions. 
Orrice, 132 Nassau StrEET, New York. 


The American Literary Bureau is a literary commission house for the 
transaction of every kind of business that could possibly be included 
under that phrase ; an agency not only for authors and publishers, edi- 
tors and newspaper proprietors, lecturers and lyceums, libraries, profes- 
sional men and colleges, but for the whole mercantile community as 
well. The Bureau sells MSS. to periodicals and book publishers. It 
makes lecture engagements, it prepares pamphlets, performs all kinds of 
business literary labor, has a translation department, buys rare books, 
assists in business transfers, etc., etc. For detailed information send for 
circulars. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 


“It is in the hands of responsible parties."—New York Fournal of 
Commerce. 


“ Has proved itself of substantial value as an intermediary in the trans- 
action of literary business.”—Round Tadle. 


**T have dwelt chiefly on the recent expansion of the American Lec- 
ture-system in the Western States because it is there most thorough] 
organized, and takes its most characteristic forms. In the maturer civil- 
ization of the Eastern States, it is more mingled with other intel- 
lectual influences. An effort is now being made, however, by the 
* American Literary Bureau’ at New York to introduce into the Eastern 
circuit something of the method which prevails at the West. Its super- 
intendent, Mr. ) dete K. Medbery, has made engagements for nearly 
thirty lecturers during the past winter, in eight different states of the 
Union, including a portion of the field covered also by the ‘ Associated 
— Literary Societies.’ "—Macmillan’s Magazine, London, May, 
x 


For circulars address 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 
P. O. Box 6701. 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


ORTON’S PREPARATION! 


EsTABLISHED 1866. 


THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO DESTROYED !! 





Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous Weed, Tobacco. 

One box of Orton’s Preparation is warranted to destroy the appetite for 
Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong the habit may be. If it 
fails in any case the money will be refunded. It is perfectly safe and 
harmless in all cases. It is almost impossible to break off the use of To- 
bacco by the mere exercise of the will. Something is needed to assist 
nature in overcoming a habit so firmly rooted. With the help of the Pre- 
paration, there is not the least trouble. Hundreds have used it who are 
willing to bear witness to the fact that Orton’s Preparation completely 
destroys the appetite for Tobacco, and leaves the person as free from any 
desire for it as before he commenced its use. The Preparation acts direct- 
ly upon the same glands and secretions affected by tobacco, and through 
these upon the blood, thoroughly cleaning the poison of Tobacco from the 
system, and thus allaying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for, Tobacco after using Orton’s Preparation. Recollect, it is 
warranted. ™ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The following are a few selected from the multitude of recommendations 

in our possession : 
From W. P. Heald, Esq., Bangor, Maine. 
Bancor, Maine, April 14, 1868. 

I hereby certify that I have used Tobacco for thirty years past, and for 
the last fifteen years I have used two pounds per month. I have made 
attempts to leave off at different times. I have left off one year at a time, 
but always continued to hanker for it till I used Orton’s Preparation, 
which has completely cured me of the appetite for Tobacco. I would 
recomniend all who are afflicted with this terrible habit to try the Prepara- 
tion, which will certainly cure if the directions are followed. 

W. P. HEALD. 





From E, W. Atkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

KNoxviL_g, Tenn., August 5, 1867. 
This is to certify that I had used Tobacco to such an extent that my 
health had become greatly impaired, and my whole system deranged and 
broken down. In June, 1867, I purchased one box of Orton’s Prepara- 
tion, and after using it I found that I was completely cured. I have not 
had any desire or hankering for Tobacco since using the Preparation. 
I believe it to be all that it is recommended, and I would advise all who 

wish to quit the use of Tobacco to try one box of Orton’s Preparation. 

E. W. ATKINS. 


From John Morrill, Bangor, Maine. 
MARCH 31, 1868, 
This is to certify that I used Tobacco for eighteen years ; have tried 
many times to break it off, but have suffered so much from a dizziness in 
~my head and a gnawing in my stomach that I have soon given up the 
trial. A short time since a friend induced me to try Orton’s Preparation 
(sold by you). I have done so and am completely cured. I did not in 
the least hanker after Tobacco, either to smoke or chew, after I began 
to use the preparation. JOHN MORRILL. 





Beware of Counterfeits and all articles purporting to be like this, of the 
same name or otherwise. The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation 


lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. The 


900 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED, 

AND THE 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


WILL SOON BE COMPLETED. 


The means provided for construction are ample, and there is no 


Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, 
and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. 
A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be 
sent free by mail on application. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
New York, Nov. 1, 1868. 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 





AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 


IMPROVED PLANCHETTE. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 





The Greatest and most Wonderful PARLoR AMUSEMENT of the Age, 
affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. 


Showing the wonderful power of ‘‘ Mind over Matter.” 


This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electric influence, 
will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental or oral) 
while under the magnetic influence. 


DrrkEcTIONS FOR Use ACCOMPANY EACH Boarp. 
Price $2. Sent by mail to any address. 
BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 
42 John Street, New York, 





RoBert SEWELL. James F. Pierce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 





Messrs. Sewe._t & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 
management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organ- 
ization of Companies, etc., etc. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 

















has induced unpmncipled persons to attempt palming upon the public 
counterfeit and inferior articles. Purchasers will please order directly 
from the proprietor, or his duly authorized Agents. 





The Price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, forwarded to any part 
of the country, post-paid, on receipt of price. Money sent by mail at our 
risk. Address, C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 

’ Box 1748, Portland, Me. 


REFERENCE: 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have had personal dealings 
with C. B. Cotton for several years, and have found him to be an honor- 
able and fair-dealing man, and one worthy the confidence and pat 
of the public. 

Dr. S. B. Gowell, Rev. J. S. Green, S. B. Richardson, Esq., Portland, 
Maine; Hon. E. K. Boyle, Belfast, Maine; Alonzo Barnard, Esq., 
Bangor, Maine; Charles H. Morrill, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. M, 





ha) 


Quimby, St. Johnsville, New York ; Wm. O. Sweet, Esq., West Mans- 


field, Mass. 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST: 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 


Vr eeng trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows : 


7-30 A.M., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 

5-30 P.M, Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 

In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 
Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 
From BuFFAto, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 2.35 
p.M., Lightning Express ; 7.35 P.M., Night Express, daily ; 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express. : 
From DunkKIRK, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.m., Night Express ; 
g-50 P.M., Cincinnati Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 p.m., Lightning Ex- 
press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express; 11.55 p.M., Cincinnati Express. 

Running through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 
h tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 
WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 


H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 
WAREROCOMS 644 AND 646 BRoADWAY, NEW YorK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866, 
This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano, The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 
Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 
are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 


ness of style and beauty of finish, They are acknowledged by all artists 
as u 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 

STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ATTENTION! 


Mr. Carleton begs to announce to the Book Trade, to Book Agents, 
and to Book Readers that he has just ready for publication 


A LIFE OF “BRICK” POMEROY, 


with a splendid steel portrait of this most successful and most popular of 
living Editors and Authors. 


Millions of copies will be sold; for every one will want to read what 
manner of man is MARK M. POMEROY, who has in so short a time 
made _ himself a power in the land! Splendidly printed and 
bound, uniform with the author’s famous books. 


Sense and Nonsense. Price, $1 50. 
CARLETON, Publisher, 








New York. 
Atso, Just ReEapy: 


ARTS OF WRITING, READING, AND 
SPELLING. 


_ An attractive work for teaching not only the beginner, but for perfect- 
ing every one in these three most desirable accomplishments. For 
youth, this book is both interesting and valuable ; and for the adult, 
whether professionally or socially, it is one they cannot dispense with. 
Uniform with the Art of Conversation. Price, $1 50. 





Mayne Reid’s New Novel, THE WHITE GAUNTLET. §1 7s. 
FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS; acharming book. $1 50. 
THE WICKEDEST WOMAN IN NEW YORK; illustrated. 50 cts. 





Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 
697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit al) classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 








THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


_ THE SouTHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the higher 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of Taz Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 

Tue SouTuern Review is a quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 

ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 


WM. HAND BROWNE, 





after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps, 


Editors ard Proprietors. 
6 St. Paut Srreet, Baltimore. 
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